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THE SCIENCE OF NONPHYSICAL NATURE 


UT of his sensory experience and its rational derivatives man 
has developed a general concept known as the physical uni- 
verse. And out of the relationships that have been found to exist 
within this observed and inferred universe have emerged the rec- 
ognized physical sciences and the physical bases of the other sci- 
ences. While from time to time there have been offered hypotheses 
of nonphysical factors in living organisms, none of these has ever 
become orthodox, either in biology or psychology. There are, there- 
fore, no conventionally recognized nonphysical operations in the 
natural world, and, according to prevailing thought, any occur- 
rence not fundamentally reducible to physical process would have 
either to be ignored or classed as supernatural (though such a 
category, too, is unacceptable in the sciences). Thus, even though 
many individual scientists have reservations on the point, nature 
has, in the sciences, come to be effectively synonymous with the 
physical universe. 

There has been only one small branch of inquiry to make a sci- 
entific attack on the question of nonphysical causation in nature. 
This branch of inquiry logically is a division of psychological study 
and is known today as parapsychology (and by various other names 
such as psychical research, metapsychics, psychic science, etc.). 
Its problem-domain includes those natural occurrences (now called 
pst phenomena) which do not submit to classification as physical 
events. In more descriptive terms, parapsychology deals with the 
experiences and behavior of living organisms that fail to show reg- 
ular relationships with time, space, mass, and other criteria of 
physicality. 

Parapsychology began with the study of spontaneous psi (or 
psychic) experiences such as are fairly common throughout the 
world. These experiences appear to defy interpretation in terms 
of conventional principles. The more familiar of these were of 
cognitive nature, instances in which information was supplied to 
the person concerned, knowledge which he could not have acquired 
by way of the recognized sensory and rational channels. There 
were in such cases no adequate intermediating physical stimuli for 
interception by the sense organs. These spontaneous experiences, 
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which had been familiar throughout the history of mankind, came 
to be identified as instances of telepathy if they seemed to involve 
a transfer of thought or feeling from one person to another, and 
clairvoyance if there appeared to be an awareness of an. objective 
event not present to the senses. 

Such occurrences became of special interest during the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century when the pressure of mechanistic 
thinking deriving from the rapid advancement of the physical sci- 
ences challenged the spiritual concept of man. An effort was made 
at first to collect and study the spontaneous experiences themselves, 
as evidence of an extrasensory mode of perception, but this at- 
tempt gave way in time to experimental research into the prob- 
lems suggested. Early experiments based on these claims of extra- 
sensory perception (ESP) were generally exploratory in character. 
They did not, as was eventually recognized, distinguish adequately 
between the two forms, telepathy and clairvoyance. Naturally, 
there was to begin with no very clear concept of the basic charac- 
teristics of parapsychological phenomena; that is, what common 
features would identify them. The field had not yet acquired 
general outlines. But these exploratory tests sustained interest 
and stimulated further research. Criticism and discussion followed 
and led in time to the refinement of the test procedures. 

By the second quarter of the present century, however, the de- 
velopment of methods had produced a crucial order of tests for 
extrasensory perception. The occurrence of ESP had, by the mid- 
thirties, been. tested under conditions that, even today, have not 
been seriously questioned. In the most definitive experiment con- 
ducted up to that time the best subject tested for ESP was able to 
identify the order of cards from shuffled packs located in another 
building, from 100 to 250 yards away, with a success of approxi- 
mately 30% in a series of 1850 trials, tests in which the expectation 
on a theory of chance was but 20%. Since the theoretical proba- 
bility of so great a result in such a series was of the order of 10, 
it may be assumed that an effective relationship between subject 
and object had been demonstrated. In view of the distance in- 
volved and also other precautions against sensory cues, only an 
extrasensory mode of perception could have produced the results. 
With recurrent patterning from one pack of cards to the other 
eliminated, both by the shuffling and by the use of several decks 
of cards, rational inference on the part of the subject could not be 
considered as a reasonable alternative to ESP. With the provi- 
sions for independent recording (in duplicate) and even double 
surveillance during one section of the experiment, the hypothesis 
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of error, whether deliberate or unconscious, was rendered improb- 
able. 

In the twenty years that have followed publication of these data 
many other series of experiments have been made by other investi- 
gators in the same and in other laboratories, some of them with 
even more elaborate precautions and more extensive design than 
the work described. Researches have also been conducted to dis- 
tinguish between the types of ESP known as telepathy and clair- 
voyance. Both types of effects have been experimentally demon- 
strated, although in the case of telepathy it is not possible to say 
what the fundamental nature of the sender’s operation is that 
constitutes the target. The mystery of the essential thought-brain 
relation for the present limits the investigation of the question of 
telepathy beyond this point. 

If, as most serious scientific students who have followed the re- 
search developments will readily concede, the occurrence of ESP 
has been established, it will be allowable now to proceed to consider 
its challenge to physical explanation. In other words, assuming 
that extrasensory perception occurs, we may ask if it is extra- 
physical. 

The very spontaneous experiences from which the experiments 
took their cue offered a challenge to physics in the first place. One 
of the most obvious features of these experiences is that two per- 
sons are as likely to have a telepathic experience when they are 
separated by thousands of miles as they are when only a short dis- 
tance apart. In spontaneous experiences of clairvoyance, too, the 
distant scene is as likely to be perceived as that which is nearby. 
Moreover, a number of the exploratory tests of ESP, prior to the 
one described above, had involved considerable distances measured 
in miles, some of them even comparisons of different distances. 
The results failed to suggest any relationship of success in ESP 
to the proximity of the subject to the object. 

The subject participating in the distance experiment mentioned 
above, in which 30% success was obtained at 100 to 250 yards, had, 
over a long series of previous tests, averaged approximately 32% 
successes with the target cards within a few feet of him. There 
was nothing, therefore, in the test results to indicate any lawful 
relationship whatever between distance and scoring rate. In the 
other experiments that involve distance, while it cannot be said 
that a nicely designed study, exhausting all possibilities, has ever 
yet been made, the results have been the same—there is no reliable 
relation indicated. 

No hypothesis of a physical relationship in ESP has ever arisen 
from the research results. The spontaneous cases had given no 
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suggestion of any effect of distance and the experimental evidence 
confirmed the impression. And yet, as a matter of course, there 
have been many types of conditions from which such an hypothesis 
could have emerged had the evidence suggested it. There have 
been many different barriers imposed incidentally in the experi- 
mental conditions, barriers such as walls, buildings, mountains, and 
thousands of miles of atmosphere. Also, the target objects have 
been presented at various angles. In most cases these objects were 
cards. They have been located in various positions, in some in- 
stances with the back of the card toward the subject, in other cases 
in such a position that only an edge would be turned in the diree- 
tion of the subject. In addition, for any theory of radiation there 
is the difficulty of discriminating between numerous objects in close 
proximity. For example, in many ESP tests the problem involves 
the attempt to identify cards packed in a box in which all twenty- 
five are less than a quarter of an inch thick. This proximity would 
obviously become a limiting condition for a physical hypothesis. 
But in spite of all the varieties of physical conditions under which 
ESP tests have been conducted, the results have consistently been 
such that no hypothesis of a physical relationship has been sug- 
gested. 

One of the most striking features of the spontaneous experiences 
of ESP is the fact that they are almost as likely to involve future 
events as contemporaneous ones. A dream of disaster occurring to 
a loved one may precede the tragic event itself or may merely pre- 
cede the arrival of the news coming from the scene, which may be 
half way around the world. This suggestion that precognitive 
ESP might occur was reduced to experimental test following the 
definitive stage of ESP experiments mentioned above, and, so far 
as experimental comparisons have gone, the same relationship has 
been found as in the spontaneous cases; that is to say, time has not 
been found to be a limiting condition in the functioning of ESP. 
It is no handicap to ESP to be directed toward a target order of 
ecards that is to be set up at a designated future time, as compared 
with a present order. This experimental result follows logically 
enough, not only from the spontaneous psi experiments but also 
from the results of the distance tests; it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of time as limiting a function that is independent of space. 
At least it will be difficult until science discovers an instance of 
time change involving no spatial change. 

It would be too large an undertaking to recount here the steps 
through which the methods for testing precognitive ESP have 
progressed or to appraise the adequacy of the experimental design 
to meet the alternative hypotheses. As is natural in unfinished in- 
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vestigation, there still are those who have different degrees of con- 
fidence in the adequacy of the experiments thus far completed to 
establish a conclusive case for precognition. If, as now appears to 
many to be a reasonable conclusion, the case for precognitive ESP 
has been established, it will not be disputed that it is a radical de- 
velopment for psychology and for science in general. It introduces 
either an alternative to causation or a mode of causation indepen- 
dent of the time order. 





















Recoiling, however, as it naturally does from concepts it was 
more or less trained to reject, the educated mind demands a more 
developed rationale than mere statistical data on such a question 
as the actuality of ESP. This attitude has been frankly expressed 
by anumber of scientific men. It is now happily possible to go far 
toward meeting this very human requirement and to offer a ra- 
tionally cemented foundation of fact that is moderately extensive. 

I have already referred to the consistency with which the va- 
rious types of psi investigations have shown the same lack of a 
regular relation to physical conditions. This consistency extends 
into all the various areas of the research field, and these are too 
extensive to be effectively handled in a paper of this length. 

Another of the tests of this lawfulness is the fact that it has 
been possible to use the standard scientific approach of hypothesis, 
prediction, and experimental verification to investigate psi. For 
example, on the strength of the distance tests of ESP it was pos- 
sible to predict the results of the precognition tests. Again, it was 
inferred that if the law of reaction applied in ESP there should 
be some reaction upon the object (e.g., the card) when a cognitive 
perception of it occurred to the subject. This led to the designing 
of delicate tests of the direct influence of the subject upon the ob- 
ject, tests of psychokinesis (PK) based on the throwing of dice. 
After about 20 years of investigation the position may safely be 
taken that such a direct psychokinetic effect has been demonstrated 
and independently confirmed. 

The overall relationship of these operations between subject and 
object, with ESP on the cognitive side and PK on the kinetic, in- 
dicates a reversible psychophysical interaction between subject and 
object, one that does not involve the sensorimotor system of the in- 
dividual. In ESP the essential similarities observed between the 
conditions affecting telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition seem 
to indicate that the various forms of ESP at least go back to one 
common perceptual function. . 

As psychological information concerning these various ESP ef- 
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fects accumulates it adds greatly to the rational understanding of 
the difficulties that have been encountered in the research. Fop 
example, when eventually it was recognized that psi is unconscioys 
in all its types, it brought greater understanding of the puzzling 
effects encountered than had any other single discovery. Immedi. 
ately the difficulties that had been found in controlling the capacity 
were more understandable. The peculiar experimental effects ob. 
tained, of which there had been many, fell at once into a more 
reasonable relationship. There was, for example, the well-known 
fact that sometimes a subject would score consistently below the 
chance average. This was for long a baffling occurrence, but psy- 
chologically such a performance on an unconscious level became 
understandable enough. The regular decline in the scoring rate 
which the subject had been found to show as he proceeded through 
his test run or other unit was at least partially clarified by the 
recognition of the unconsciousness of psi. Curious displacement 
effects and other distortions (preferential patterning, consistent 
missing, and the like) were no longer the puzzles they had been. 

But the most recent extension of the rational network of psi 
relationships is that involving the investigation of psi in other 
animals, now that it has been established in man. Fifteen or more 
years ago the definite decision was taken to push the search for 
personality correlates of psi capacity. Surely, it was argued, some 
people have more of it than others. Quick identification of high- 
scoring subjects would revolutionize the investigation of the elusive 
capacity. A wide range of selective methods were utilized and 
much seining and sifting.was done. Differences in performance 
were actually found and some significant correlations obtained, but 
more and more as the studies progressed it became apparent that 
the results were not revealing a tie-up of the extent of native psi 
capacity with the trait measured; instead, a relation to the more 
superficial quality of adaptability to the test situation was being 
demonstrated. Some of these correlates associated with scoring 
rate were even of transient nature as, for example, the subject's 
attitude of belief or scepticism toward ESP. 

All this investigation was important; for one thing, it provided 
still more evidence of the occurrence of psi. But it was not leading 
the investigator to any group of subjects that had a monopoly o 
psi capacity or even a special amount of the gift. By the time the 
survey had extended to a considerable extent over the various clas 
sifications of abnormality and subnormality and into some of the 
racial subdivisions, it finally became evident that psi must be 8 
capacity that, in evolutionary origin, antedated man himself. In 
order to check on this hypothesis it was necessary to look for psi 
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is a new and recent one, it has already brought up sufficient evi- 
dence to necessitate continuance and at least to permit the conclu- 
sion that man is, indeed, not the only species in possession of psi 
functions. 

It is an important fact that two parallel lines of study are pos- 
sible in parapsychology, based on the one hand on the comparative 
analysis of large collections of spontaneous psychic experiences, 
rich in suggestions for investigation, and, on the other, the experi- 
mental findings of the Laboratory on which the conclusions are 
more definitely based. The opportunity for checking findings from 
one to the other in these two very different lines of empirical study 
provides a special advantage and an exceptional quality of reassur- 
ance. Very little has been found thus far by the one that has not 
also been encountered in the other, except effects observed in the 
spontaneous material that cannot yet be brought to laboratory test. 

And, finally, there are certain very general rational considera- 
tions that favor parapsychology as against the physicalistic philos- 
ophy that constitutes the main bar to its acceptance. First, as I 
have already stated, investigations of ESP arose from the need to 
explain actual reports of human experiences of types that have run 
persistently through all recorded cultures and that, essentially in 
the same patterns, still recur in our most sophisticated centers of 
human society today. No such basis in human experience can be 
claimed for any version of physicalism. Second, this concept of a 
nonphysical function in personality runs as a fundamental belief 
throughout the history of the social institutions of man, most con- 
spicuously those dealing with his religious life. The only culture 
remotely approximating a physicalistic philosophy of man is that 
of communism. Whatever rational suport, then, may rightly be 
derived from the argument of long enduring social utility is against 
the philosophy that is opposed to psi. 

While so brief a sketch of the growing rationale of the psi dis- 
coveries omits whole sections of data and relationships, it may serve 
to show that parapsychology at least is now past the point where 
its body of knowledge was composed of scattered, isolated, discon- 


nected chunks of statistical findings. It now makes a great deal 
of sense. 
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It may more appropriately be the work of others than the para- 
psychologists to attempt a larger rational setting for psi in the 
scheme of knowledge. Any suggestions of this setting that may 
be made by the investigator as he proceeds are, of course, subject to 
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the most careful reviewing. But they may serve the purpose of 
stimulating discussion on points that might otherwise be allowed 
to go undeveloped. It is always safe, at least, to raise questions, 

For example, is it not the part of wisdom to try to fit the psi 
functions as far as possible into the familiar concept of causation 
even though the serial order of cause-effect relations as known from 
the physical world would not apply to precognition? One knows 
at least where the difficulty of squaring the new with the old is 
localized in such an approach, and in such a problem area one 
needs to take short and cautious steps. 

Likewise, might not the same logic that has produced the con. 
cepts of the various energies involved in physical theory profitably 
be followed to the point of suggesting that a psi energy be hy. 
pothesized? It is true, there is not much use in setting up by. 
potheses unless they can be brought around to empirical test; but 
some initial thought is necessary to discover if this step is feasible, 

It is no great jump from the broad concept of energy as it now 
prevails in physical theory over to the notion of a special state of 
energy that is not interceptible by any of the sense organs. Cer. 
tain physical energies are already in that category. Psi energy 
would, of course, have to be a kind that does not regularly relate 
to time, space, and mass as do the better known forms of energy, 
but there is discussion among theoretical physicists of exceptions 
to this relationship in the operation of types of energies that are 
already recognized. For the most part physicists themselves do 
not balk at the notion of a state of energy operating out of the 
currently familiar framework of concepts. After all, the effects, 
the signs of ‘‘work being done,’’ are there. It was for this that 
the concepts of the energies were invented. 

Whatever it may be that is causing these psi manifestations has 
naturally to be a convertible sort of influence; for example, in PK 
the effect has to register in the motion of the target object (eg, 
the falling die). In ESP the transition into consciousness, what- 
ever the nature of that operation is, and from consciousness into a 
verbal or manual response, involves more interconversions, changes 
that are still for the most part unsolved mysteries in both psychol- 
ogy and physiology. It adds little burden to the rational mind, 
therefore, to recognize that the energy of psi has to be convertible 
to other forms in order to be detected as an occurrence in nature. 

It may be tentatively proposed, then, that back of the phe 
nomena of psi must exist an energy that interoperates with and 
interconverts to those other energetic states already familiar to 
physics. Psi energy is imperceptible by the sense organs and does 
not in any way yet discovered regularly function within the frame 
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work of time and space and mass, and yet does lawfully operate 
with intelligent purpose within the personality of the organism, 
though on an unconscious level. It probably belongs to the early 
evolutionary equipment of the organism and represents a more 
primitive relation between the organism and the environment. 
Possibly it antedates the sensorimotor system (which, of course, 
interacts with known energy forms and produces specific modal- 
ities of perception and behavior for the most part conscious, at 
least in man). 




































The key significance of the psi function lies, of course, in the 
fact that it can be measured and otherwise studied with respect to 
the criteria of physicality and demonstrated to depart from those 
criteria. Much of the rest of personality and the life functions of 
animals is, on this point, ambiguous and elusive and throughout 
the history of science has allowed completely opposite interpreta- 
tions to prevail. Psi phenomena alone bring the issue into focus 
and allow a decision to be reached as to whether or not the or- 
ganism possesses extraphysical powers. The investigation of psi 
has thus provided a scientific way of dealing with the question of 
the nature of man with respect to the physical world. 

Without a reliable answer to this question of man’s nature, it 
is not possible to solve intelligently the most important problems 
confronting mankind. To appreciate the importance of this issue 
of the bearing of physicalism on human life, it is necessary only to 
consider the consequences of a strict application of a thoroughly 
mechanistic theory of man. 

The most far-reaching and _—e consequence lies in what 
would happen to volitional or mental freedom. Under a mecha- 
nistic determinism the cherished voluntarism of the individual 
would be nothing but idle fancy. Without the exercise of some 
freedom from physical law, the concepts of character, responsibil- 
ity, moral judgment, and democracy would not survive critical 
analysis. The concept of a spiritual order, either in the individual 
or beyond him, would have no logical place whatever. In fact, 
little of the entire value system under which human society has 
developed would survive the establishment of a thoroughgoing 
philosophy of physicalism. 

If the importance of the psi investigations is of this general 
order, it is urgent then not to lose the essential focus upon its 
principal advantage, the method of inquiry itself. It is always 
and perhaps unavoidably the case that new inquiries tend to gen- 
erate excessive disputation over terms, interpretations, and signifi- 
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eances. In the psi researches reviewed above there is not enough 
either of essential novelty or of anything approaching finality to 
justify taking a strongly formulated stand and holding out for any 
important decision at this particular point. Rather, the merit lies 
in the possibilities opened up: Parapsychology has verified by rela- 
tively improved methods some old claims of powers that transcend 
the properties of material systems. How much more can be found 
out about the properties of these nonphysical operations? What 
more can be done with and about them? What kind of a universe 
must it be that combines them and the physical world? One sees 
no end to questions, following one upon another. There is no time 
to lose over unessential issues and fruitless niceties. 

One single well-established fact of parapsychology is enough to 
trigger such a program. Over against the iron wall of physical 
determinism one unmistakable sign of another order of reality is 
enough to justify a full-scale inquiry, a concentrated campaign of 
investigation to see what kind of world there is that could produce 
such a manifestation. Traces and faint signs have time and again 
in the history of discovery betokened the presence of hidden sys- 
tems of reality. 

Science still ‘‘moves but slowly, slowly, creeping on from point 
to point’’ as it did in Tennyson’s day. But those who are most 
familiar with the halting, handicapped way in which radical sci- 
entific advances have been made in the past will understand the 
difficulties and delays. They will appreciate, too, the timely chal- 
lenge the psi researches make to a philosophy of man that, over 
most of the world, across national and even ideological boundaries, 
dominates the scientific thinking of today. Tomorrow that philos- 
ophy may, unless challenged and effectively refuted, curtain the 
entire range of thought for mankind everywhere. 

J. B. RHINE 


DuKE UNIVERSITY 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF 
‘““PSYCHIC PHENOMENA’”’ 


N the title of this paper, the words ‘‘Psychic Phenomena’’ are 
put between quotations marks to indicate disclaim of any in- 
tention to beg the reality of the diverse queer kinds of occurrences 
that have variously been termed ‘‘psychic,’’ ‘‘metapsychic,’’ ‘“para- 
psychological,’’ ‘‘paranormal,’’ or, more briefly, ‘‘Psi’’ phenomena. 
The contention implicit in the paper’s title is only that the many 
reports of phenomena of the kinds in view are philosophically im- 
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portant no matter whether the phenomena really occurred as re- 
ported, or not. 

If they did not so occur, then the specificity and numerousness 
of the reports, and the fact that some of the witnesses, and some 
of the persons who accepted their reports, have been people of 
high intelligence and integrity, is exceedingly interesting from 
the standpoint of the psychology of perception, of delusion, illu- 
sion or hallucination, of credulity and credibility, and of testi- 
mony. Whereas, if some of the phenomena did really occur as 
reported, they are equally important from the standpoint then of 
the psychology of incredulity and incredibility—or, more compre- 
hensively, of orthodox adverse prejudice, such as widely exists 
among persons having the modern western educated outlook to- 
wards reports of psychic phenomena. In this connection, a recent 
book, The Nature of Prejudice, by the Harvard psychologist, Prof. 
G. W. Allport, is not only good reading, but can be also very salu- 
tary reading if the insight one gains from it into the determinants 
of prejudice does not cause one to suppose oneself eo tpso free from 
this malady. 

But if some of the phenomena did really occur as reported, then 
there is another reason why they are of great philosophical and 
scientific importance. It is that those phenomena sharply clash 
with, and therefore call for revision of, certain tacit assumptions 
which Prof. C. D. Broad, in his recent book, Religion, Philosophy, 
and Psychical Research (p. 7), has termed ‘‘basic limiting prin- 
ciples’’ of ordinary thought; that is, principles ‘‘we unhesitatingly 
take for granted as the framework within which all our practical 
activities and our scientific theories are confined.’’ 

For example, one of the most basic among those limiting prin- 
ciples is that an event cannot cause anything before it has actually 
occurred ; and a phenomenon which would clash with this principle 
would be, not the inferring, but the ostensible perceiving, as for 
instance in a dream or vision, of an as yet future event of some 
out-of-the-ordinary kind one had no reason to expect. For then 
the dream or vision would, paradoxically, be a present effect of an 
as yet future cause. 

The important philosophical problems regarding causality, time, 
perception, and memory, which a real instance of such so-called 
precognition would raise, are discussed by Prof. Broad with his 
customary acuteness, thoroughness, and orderliness, in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘The Philosophical Implications of Foreknowledge,’’ which 
deserves very careful study. It appeared in Supplementary Vol- 
ume XVI of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. A dis- 
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cussion of the paper by Prof. H. H. Price follows it, and is itself 
then commented upon by Prof. Broad. 

The interest of the paper, however, is made the greater by the 
fact that some evidence, both experimental and other, today exists 
that events—of which precognition is one—sometimes really occur 
that clash thus radically with one or another of the basic limiting 
principles of present scientific and common-sense thinking. More. 
over, that evidence is both much stronger and more abundant than 
persons who have not looked it up commonly suspect. Hence the 
need is correspondingly acute either to explain away the evidence, 
or else to formulate some conception of Nature capable of including 
and of uniting both all the facts which the natural sciences have 
discovered, and the rarer paradoxical and seemingly anarchistic 
facts with which the parapsychology laboratories and societies for 
psychical research have concerned themselves, but which scientists 
and philosophers have so far largely been content either to ignore 
or to declare impossible on @ priori grounds. 

Moreover, if as I believe in common with Profs. Broad and 
Price among other philosophers familiar with the evidence, it is 
in some cases too strong to be explained away, then, as Prof. Price 
pointed out in a recent address, philosophers ought to take a hand 
in devising the needed new conceptual framework; as they did 
when, in the 17th century, a similar need resulted from the new 
facts which were then being discovered. I am therefore very glad 
that the Program Committee decided to have a symposium on this 
general subject and especially that the committee invited Prof. 
Rhine to contribute the first paper; for, as the British philosopher, 
Antony Flew, remarks in his recent book, A New Approach to 
Psychical Research (p. 85), Rhine’s first book, Extra-Sensory Per- 
ception, published in 1934, is a great landmark, which has given 
‘‘enormous impetus to experiment, particularly of the ‘quantita- 
tive’ type,’’ in this field. There is no doubt that the energy and 
resourcefulness which for many years Rhine has given to these 
studies and to the promotion of them will assure him a permanent 
and high place in the history of the subject. 

I have wanted thus to make clear my high regard for Prof. 
Rhine and my appreciation of the importance of his work because 
of the criticisms of some of his views which I shall have to make in 
what follows. Before I turn to them, however, there are two points 
of terminology which seem to me to call for a few words. 

The first concerns the use of such words as ‘‘psychical,’’ ‘‘psy- 
chic,’’ ‘‘metapsychic,’’ or ‘‘parapsychological,’’ to designate the va- 
rious kinds of phenomena in view. These terms are appropriate 
enough to refer to so-called extrasensory perception—that is, to 
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sensory perception. 
well established and need not be misleading. But the fact never- 
theless is that, because it is somewhat of a misdescription of some 
of the experiences it designates, it has led some psychologists to 
believe that it designates nothing real. The word Perception has 
a variety of usages in ordinary language, but in psychology and 
epistemology it is usually employed to designate a particular one 
of the processes by which knowledge, properly so called, is gained ; 
and knowing does not consist simply in having or believing an 
idea which happens to be true, but in believing it because one has 
evidence that it is true. For instance, if a card—say the ace of 
spades—is lying face up on the'table, and I look at it, then I know, 
or more specifically perceive, that it is the ace of spades. But if 
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telepathy, clairvoyance, or precognition—and to psychokinesis ; but 
certain other equally queer kinds of phenomena, some of which I 
shall mention later, seem prima facte describable as paraphysical or 
parabiological, rather than as parapsychological, psychic, or meta- 
psychic. For this reason, it seems to me that the word ‘‘para- 
normal,’’ which begs no questions as to the nature of the operative 
forces, is preferable when a term broad enough to cover all the 
diverse kinds of phenomena in view is desired. 


The other remark to be made concerns the expression ‘‘extra- 
’? By this time, of course, this name is pretty 


it is lying face down and I guess, or dream, that it is the ace of 
spades, my guess or dream, although happening to be true, does 


not constitute knowledge, or more specifically perception, at all. 


True guesses or visions would have title to the name of perception 
and of knowledge only if, in their case, the guesser’s or dreamer’s 
experience contained some feature—whether sensory or extrasen- 
sory—that were a more or less reliable sign that the guess or dream 
is true. But a study by Louisa E. Rhine of more than 3000 spon- 
taneous ‘‘precognitive’’ and ‘‘contemporaneous cognitive’’ experi- 
ences, published in the June 1954 issue of the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, shows that, in a large percentage of them, no feeling of 
conviction distinguished the true ones from the false. And, in 
experimental guesses, it is only very seldom that the correct ones 
feel any different from the incorrect. Thus, the great majority of 
so-called extrasensory perceptions are not perceptions at all in the 
ordinary sense of the term. This, however, should not be per- 
mitted to blind one to the real problem, which is to account for 
the fact that, in for instance certain long and carefully controlled 
series of guesses, the correct guesses (or with some guessers the in- 
correct ones) are significantly more numerous than chance would 
allow for, and moreover, consistently assume certain distinctive 
patterns. , 
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From these remarks on terminology, I now turn directly to the 
contents of Prof. Rhine’s paper. The basic contentions of the first 
part of it, as I understand them, are that extrasensory perception 
(ESP) and psychokinesis (PK) have now been experimentally 
proved to be facts, and that the kind of energy involved in the 
occurrence of these phenomena has been shown by relevant tests, 
so far as these have gone, to be unaffected by differences that would 
affect any known form of physical energy—differences, for ex- 
ample, of distance, of time, of spatial orientation of target cards, 
or of intervening material obstacles. 

That all this is true is likely to be pretty evident, I believe, to 
anyone who takes the trouble to familiarize himself with the ree. 
ords and who approaches them with an open mind. 

The fact that those differences do not affect the phenomena 
entails, Rhine contends, that in these some non-physical kind of 
energy operates, which, however, he regards not at all as super- 
natural, but as perfectly natural in the sense that its operations, 
like those of physical energy, conform to fixed laws; which, by ex- 
perimentation scientifically conducted, we may hope to discover 
eventually. 

Certain comments now suggest themselves. The first concerns 
the term ‘‘physical’’—and therefore also its contradictory, ‘‘non- 
physical’’—employed in the statement of that contention. 

Prof. Rhine does not formally define the adjective, ‘‘phys- 
ical,’’ but from what he says at various places it would seem that 
he intends to use it comprehensively as referring not only to the 
entities and processes studied by physics, but also to those studied 
by chemistry and the other physical sciences, and also to those 
which the biological sciences investigate. That is, he apparently 
uses ‘‘physical’’ in the broad sense in which it means ‘‘material’’; 
and, by ‘‘physicalism,’’’ he means ‘‘materialism’’ rather than what 
logical positivists nowadays mean by ‘‘physicalism.’’ 

Now, as Lindsay and Margenau remark in their Foundations of 
Physics (p. 2), ‘‘the physicist has been striving for years to attach 
a clear meaning to the term matter, and undoubtedly we have 
reason to believe that the concept means much more to us today 
than to the physicists of fifty years ago.’’ In the modern analysis 
of it, however, conceptions of space and time enter which are dif- 
ferent from those of classical physics (p. 59 and ff.). And the 
atoms, ex hypothesi indivisible, which were once believed to be the 
ultimate constituents of matter, are now known to be more or less 
complex systems of electrons and protons, not to mention the nev- 
trons, mesons, and other entities of present-day theoretical physics. 

The question which these developments thrust upon us, and 
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which is pivotal in the present connection, therefore is, In just 
what sense are all these atomic and sub-atomic entities and proc- 
esses material? The answer, of course, is that they are so simply 
in the sense that, although they are not directly perceptible at all, 
nevertheless they are held to be constituents of the publicly per- 
ceptible objects—such as stones, water, wood, animal bodies, and 
so on—which are what the expression ‘‘the material world’’ ba- 
sically denotes. 

But now the question arises whether the presently known sub- 
atomic constituents of matter are themselves ultimate in the sense 
of absolutely simple. Will they not perhaps one of these days be in 
turn analyzed into more nearly elementary constituents? If this 
should occur, it is safe to say that the latter will have some prop- 
erties different from those of the sub-atomic entities; just as these 
have some properties different from those of atoms; atoms in turn, 
properties different from those of molecules; and molecules, prop- 
erties different from those of molar masses; for this is the general 
kind of fact to which the name of Emergence has been given. 

Now, certain of the properties of those yet to be discovered but 
theoretically possible sub-sub-atomic constituents of matter might 
well turn out to be such as could account for ESP and PK. Even 
then, however, these constituents and their properties would have 
the very same title to be called material as have atoms or electrons 
and their properties; namely, those too, like these, would be con- 


stituents of the perceptually public things which the expression 


“material objects’’ basically denotes. 

We might then, of course—perhaps because of the extreme pecu- 
liarity of some of the properties of those sub-sub-atomic entities,— 
elect to say that, although they are still material for the reason 
stated, yet they are not ‘‘physically’’ material—reserving thus the 
qualification ‘‘physical’’ for those levels of material complexity 
which, however different from one another, nevertheless have to 
time and space the relations presently described by physics; and 
qualifying by some other adjective, such perhaps as ‘‘psychical’’ 
or ‘‘paraphysical,’’ those levels of material minuteness at which 
this ceases to be true. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add in this connection that energy 
well might on special occasions pass from one to the other of those 
two levels of materiality—the ‘‘physical’’ and the ‘‘non-physical’’ 
—without, as Prof. Broad has shown, any violation of the principle 
of the conservation of energy (The Mind and Its Place in Nature, 
pp. 103 ff.) which anyway, as Prof. M. T. Keeton pointed out in 
the July 1941 issue of Philosophy of Science, is not the statement 
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of an empirical fact, but only a defining postulate for the notion 
of ‘‘an isolated physical system.’’ 

That matter may have sub-sub-atomic constituents, and that 
these might have properties capable of accounting for ESP and 
PK is of course at present pure speculation. I introduce it only 
to make clear that reality of these and of other kinds of paranormal 
phenomena would not in principle require abandonment of a ma- 
terialistic conception of the universe—a type of conception which, of 
course, has been marvelously fertile—but would only call for a ma- 
terialism liberal enough to include a level of materiality still more 
tenuous then the presently recognized sub-atomic one. 

This remark now leads me to comment on Prof. Rhine’s con- 
tention that a thoroughgoing materialistic determinism would en- 
tail that man could have no ‘‘volitional or mental freedom,’’ and 
that ‘‘little of the entire value system under which human society 
has developed would survive.”’ 

This seems to me a completely unwarranted inference, which 
rests on nothing more solid than failure to distinguish between the 
axiological and the ontological senses of the term ‘‘materialism,”’ 
or ‘‘physicalism’’; and similarly of the term ‘‘spirit,’’ or ‘‘spirit- 
ual.’’ The materialism of the natural sciences is ontological, and 
materialism in the axiological sense is not in the least entailed by it. 
Rather, if ontological materialism is true, what follows is that even 
the noblest artistic, ethical, and spiritual achievements of man then 
were potentialities somehow latent in the particular kinds of matter 
of which human beings consist. For those achievements are facts 
of historical record, which would not in the least be obliterated or 
made less noble by the other fact, if it be a fact, that man has been 
all along a wholly material being. Moreover, since man, even if 
wholly material, did somehow manage to create those noble values, 
there would be no reason why he could not go on adding to them 
in the future. 

As regards human freedom, on the other hand, the fact that, 
under the circumstances existing at this moment, I am free to raise 
my arm if I will, but am not similarly free to fly through the air 
like a bird even if I will—this fact remains a fact no matter 
whether the ‘‘volitions’’ concerned be molecular events in the 
matter of the brain, or be events of a non-material but in some 
sense ‘‘psychic,’’ ‘‘mental,’’ or ‘‘spiritual’’ nature. Moreover, 
irrespective of whether those volitions were material or non-mate- 
rial events, they had causes sufficient to determine their occurrence 
—or else they were affairs of pure objective chance, which is some- 
thing very different from freedom. 

The idea that on the one hand freedom of choice, and on the 
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other determinism (in the sense that even volitions have causes), 
are incompatible is very widespread but quite erroneous. What 
is incompatible with freedom is not causation as such, but compul- 
sion, and causation is compulsion only in cases where what one is 
eaused to will to do is something he dislikes; for instance, handing 
his money to a holdup man who threatens to shoot. But when on 
the contrary keen appetite causes a person to decide to eat and he 
likes what he eats, he is then correctly said to have decided to eat 
and to be eating, not under compulsion but freely. Furthermore, 
if, as Prof. Rhine’s paper apparently but unwarrantedly assumes, 
determinism inherently constituted compulsion and hence were in- 
compatible with freedom, then this would be so quite irrespective 
of whether the determining causes happened to be material or non- 
material. A psychological robot would be just as much a robot 
as would a physical one; and the two of them together inside one 
skin, causally interacting with one another, would be a fancier kind 
of robot, but still only a robot. Freedom of action, or lack of it, 
is simply a matter of the efficacy, or inefficacy, of a volition to its 
particular aim. This efficacy or inefficacy is in each case an em- 
pirical fact, wholly independent of whether volitions are material 
events or non-material; and quite independent also of the fact that 
volitions, like all other events material or mental, themselves have 
causes of one kind or another, as well as effects. 

Lastly, with regard to human responsibility: As soon as moral 
responsibility is distinguished from historical and from legal re- 
sponsibility, it becomes evident that without determinism there 
would be no moral responsibility. For if a person’s present voli- 
tions were not determined, for example by such causes as memories 
of praise or blame, of reward or punishment, and of other sorts of 
consequences of past voluntary acts, and by enticements or threats 
held out to him relating to similar future voluntary acts, then that 
person would be termed not morally free but morally irresponsible. 
This, of course, is the case with infants, idiots, or the insane; and 
is exactly what we mean when we say that they ‘‘do not know what 
they are doing,’’ or ‘‘do not know the difference between right and 
wrong,’’ and hence are not morally responsible. 

The upshot of these various remarks is then that even if, as 
Prof. Rhine quite plausibly contends, paranormal phenomena do 
depend on a non-physical form of energy, this dependence has no 
bearing at all either on moral responsibility or on the validity of 
human values; or on the question of human freedom, which is 
simple enough when theological preoccupations are left out of it 
and the few essential distinctions are made; and which, as made 
clear above, is a semantical question and hence one to which lab- 
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oratory experiments have no relevance. I therefore much regret 
that Prof. Rhine should have elected to rest the case for the im. 
portance of Psi phenomena on the implications for human freedom, 
responsibility, and values, which he believes them to have; but 
which, if the preceding critique is sound, they do not really have 
at all. Their true importance, I submit, is of the kinds—scientific 
and philosophical—which I mentioned at the outset. 

There is, however, another sort of importance which certain 
paranormal phenomena might conceivably have—those, namely, 
which purport to be evidence of survival of the ‘‘spirit’’ of a per. 
son who has died. If it should be concluded that these particular 
phenomena do prove that the human personality has certain con- 
stituents which, even if material, are non-physical in a sense which 
entailed that death of the human body does not destroy them, then 
this would establish ‘‘survival’’ of them. But, as pointed out by 
Prof. Broad, in The Mind and its Place in Nature, when setting 
forth his hypothesis of such a surviving ‘‘psychic factor,’’ the 
question would remain as to whether, without its being associated 
with a living human body, that ‘‘psychic factor’’ could neverthe- 
less still function as an active and experiencing mind or person- 
ality. Moreover, even if it still did so function, the fact of its 
being then discarnate would not entail that its discarnate life is 
any more moral, beautiful, or intelligent, or has a larger measure 
of freedom, than was the case during its incarnate life. In this 
connection, a lecture entitled ‘‘Survival and the Idea of Another 
World,’’ delivered in London a couple of years ago by Prof. Price, 
is exceedingly interesting and well worth looking up in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychichal Research (January 1953). 
And further, even if there is in man a ‘‘psychic factor,’’ and it 
survives bodily death, and it then still constitutes an actively living 
mind so that there is a genuine ‘‘life’’ after death—even then, 
knowledge of this would provide motivation (additional to the 
earthly motivations) for moral or generous conduct on earth only 
if one had reason to believe that that future life is one where the 
many injustices of earth are redressed. But the mere fact of its 
being a discarnate, ‘‘spirit’’ life would constitute no reason why, 
in that life, injustices might not go on occurring as merrily as on 
earth. 

The next comment I wish to make concerns the scientific value 
on the one hand of experimental, and on the other of spontaneous, 
paranormal phenomena. Prof. Rhine holds, I believe, that the 
latter cannot establish anything, but can only suggest experiments; 
and that only these, when: confirmed under well-controlled condi- 
tions, can establish the reality of the kind of phenomenon con- 
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cerned. Now, I submit that earthquakes, hurricanes, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, or the fall of aerolites, are phenomena over the 
conditions of which we have not the slightest control; and yet that 
their occurrence is completely established. Hence the criterion 
which Prof. Rhine lays down defines not the scientific meaning of 
“established,’’ but only of the narrower expression ‘‘experimen- 
tally established.’’ 

Of course, for discovery of the conditions on which a given kind 
of phenomenon depends, experimentation under controlled condi- 
tions is highly desirable and often indispensable. But as the ex- 
amples cited make evident, such control is not indispensable for 
the purpose of establishing that a given sort of phenomenon has 
actually occurred. Moreover, it is the reality of a paradoxical 
phenomenon—that is, tts having actually occurred—which estab- 
lishes the existence of otherwise unsuspected ranges of possibilities ; 
and which, even before these are explored, condemns as provincial 
any conception of Nature which has no room for that phenomenon. 

This leads me now to consider some reports of a spontaneous 
paranormal phenomenon which illustrates the philosophically im- 
portant point just made. Moreover, it manifests the greater rich- 
ness of content which spontaneous phenomena usually have as com- 
pared with experimental ones. Another reason for considering it 
is that the nature and strength of the evidence on record for its 
occurrence is likely to be something of a surprise to philosophers 
who have not looked it up. And lastly, the difficulty of explaining 
away that evidence at all plausibly makes especially pointed the 
questions I mentioned at the outset concerning the psychology of 
credulity and incredulity, as contrasted with the logic of rational 
belief and disbelief. 

The phenomenon I refer to is that of levitation; that is, the 
rising and floating in the air of a human body or heavy inanimate 
object without action of any of the forces known to physicists. 
What levitation is reported to be like in the concrete may be gath- 
ered from a statement—which I cite for its picturesqueness rather 
than its evidentiality—made by the Princess Pema Chéki Namgyal 
of Sikkim to the explorer Fosco Maraini. He quotes it on page 55 
of his recent book, Secret Tibet. Her statement, which was about 
her uncle, reads as follows: ‘‘Yes. He did what you would call 
exercises in levitation. I used to take him in a little rice. He 
would be motionless in mid-air. Every day he rose a little higher. 
In the end he rose so high that I found it difficult to hand the rice 
uptohim. I wasa little girl, and I had to stand on tip-toe. There 
are certain things you don’t forget!’’ 

At least seventy saints or mystics have been reported to have 
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levitated, but where such persons are concerned the testimony is 
suspect on the ground of religious bias. Yet in a few cases, such 
as that of the levitations of St. Joseph of Coppertino, the reports 
are so definite, the witnesses so numerous and some of them so em. 
inent, and their initial biases so diverse, that to dismiss thus a priori 
what they attest is far from easy when one has acquainted oneself 
with their statements. (See, for instance, Dr. E. J. Dingwall’ 
Some Human Oddities, pp. 9-37 and 162-171.) 

But there are other and more recent reports of levitations, of 
persons who are neither saints nor mystics, but are only so-called 
‘‘mediums’’—a term which was originally intended to mean an 
intermediary between the living and spirits of the dead; which in 
the popular mind today connotes little else than charlatanry; but 
which in psychical research means simply a person in whose pres- 
ence paranormal phenomena occur with some frequency and on 
whose presence their occurrence somehow depends. A good deal 
of evidence exists that there are a few such persons, and that, even 
if some of the phenomena of some of them have been consciously 
or unconsciously fraudulent, nevertheless certain others were gen- 
uinely paranormal. One of the most famous mediums on record 
was D. D. Home, of whom many readers of these lines probably 
have heard, and whose levitations during the second half of the 
19th century were testified to by numerous distinguished witnesses. 
Among these was the eminent chemist and physicist, Sir William 
Crookes, and his testimony is so circumstantial and positive that a 
sample of it is worth citing verbatim. 

In an article published in the Quarterly Journal of Science for 
January 1874, Crookes first states that the occurrences now about 
to be mentioned ‘‘have taken place in my own house, in the light, 
and with only private friends present besides the medium.’’ He 
then writes: ‘‘On three separate occasions have I seen [Home] 
raised completely from the floor of the room. Once sitting in an 
easy chair, once kneeling on his chair and once standing up. On 
each occasion I had full opportunity of watching the occurrence as 
it was taking place.’’ Again, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, Crookes states in 1894 that some- 
times Home and his chair, with his feet tucked up on the seat and 
his hands held up in full view of all present, rose off the ground; 
and Crookes adds: ‘‘On such an occasion I have got down and seen 
and felt that all four legs were off the ground at the same time, 
Home’s feet being on the chair. Less frequently the levitating 
power was extended to those sitting next to him. Once my wife 
was thus raised off the ground in her chair.’’? Another levitation 
of Home, which like these occurred in Crooke’s own house, is de- 
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scribed by him in the same report in the following words: ‘‘He rose 
18 inches off the ground, and I passed my hands under his feet, 
round him, and over his head when he was in the air’’ (pp. 341- 
342). 

An independent account of levitations in the presence of Home 
is contained in a letter of 1856 from the Earl of Crawford to his 
sister-in-law. It is presented and its evidentiality minutely dis- 
sected by the anthropologist, Dr. E. J. Dingwall, in an article, 
“Psychological Problems Arising from a Report of Telekinesis,’’ 
in the February 1953 issue of the British Journal of Psychology. 
Dingwall concludes that neither the hypothesis of fraud nor that 
of collective hallucination is capable of explaining the facts de- 
scribed by Lord Crawford. 

I shall add only two more citations, out of many available. The 
first is from the testimony of Sir William Barrett, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who for many years was Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. In a book 
published in 1918 (On the Threshold of the Unseen, pp. 47-48), 
he states that in December 1915 he had been invited by Dr. W. J. 
Crawford (not Lord Crawford mentioned above), who was lecturer 
on Mechanical Engineering at the Queens University in Belfast, to 
attend a meeting of a small circle consisting of the family of a 17- 
year old girl, Kathleen Goligher, who worked in a local factory and 
with whom Dr. Crawford had been experimenting. Her medium- 
ship, I may say, seems to have conspicuously degenerated after 
several years, and perhaps fraud then to have entered. But Mr. 
Whately Smith, who noticed this after having observed her first in 
1916 and later in 1920, stresses in Volume 30 of the SPR Proceed- 
ings that no way had ever been suggested in which it would have 
been possible to produce fraudulently the levitations of 1915 and 
1916, such as were witnessed by himself, by Barrett, and scores of 
times by Crawford. 

Barrett, at the place mentioned, states that he and Crawford 
sat outside the small family circle; and that ‘‘the room was illumi- 
nated with a bright gas flame burning in a lantern, with a large 
red glass window, on the mantelpiece. The room was small and as 
our eyes got accustomed to the light we could see all the sitters 
clearly. They sat around a small table with hands joined together, 
but no one touching the table.’’ After describing some of the first 
phenomena which occurred, he goes on: ‘‘Then the table began to 
rise from the floor some 18 inches and remained so suspended and 
quite level. I was allowed to go up to the table and saw clearly 
no one was touching it, a clear space separating the sitters from 
the table. I tried to press the table down, and though I exerted 
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all my strength could not do so; then I climbed up on the table 
and sat on it, my feet off the floor, when I was swayed to and fro 
and finally tipped off. The table of its own accord now turned | 
upside down, no one touching it, and I tried to lift it off the ground, 
but it could not be stirred, it appeared screwed down to the floor, 
At my request all the sitters’ clasped hands had been kept raised 
above their heads, and I could see that no one was touching the 
table ;—when I desisted from trying to lift the inverted table from 
the floor, it righted itself again of its own accord, no one helping 
it.’’ Crawford himself, on pages 63-64 of his own book, The 
Reality of Psychic Phenomena (1919), similarly writes that one 
evening in his own house with the same circle, a table weighing 16 
pounds was levitated many times, and that, during one of these 
levitations, while ‘‘the surface of the table was nearly shoulder- 
high in the air, I entered the circle and pressed down with my 
hands on the top of the table. Although I exerted all my strength, 
I could not depress the table to the floor. A friend who is over six 
feet in height then leaned over the circle and helped me to press 
downwards, when our combined efforts exerted to the limit just 
caused it to touch the floor’’ (pp. 63-64). 

Now, do I believe that these various levitations really occurred 
as reported? This, of course, is a merely biographical question 
and as such unimportant. Nevertheless, I shall answer it by 
confessing to a slight case of dissociated personality! My habit- 
begotten and habit-bound, adversely prejudiced, conservatively 
practical self finds levitation as hard to believe as probably does 
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any reader of the preceding citations. On the other hand, my 0 
rational, philosophically open-minded, scientifically inquisitive self 8 
notices several things. I 

One is that the experimental demonstrations of telekinesis by p 
statistical treatment of long series of carefully controlled and re- t 


corded dice-castings, made in Rhine’s Laboratory and elsewhere, 
immediately decrease the antecedent improbability of levitation; 
although I must say that if I were told—let us suppose by the 
chairman. of our Program Committee, Prof. Farber—that, in his 
own dining room and in good light, he had seen Prof. Rhine rise 
18 inches in the air, and that, as Crookes did with Home, he passed 
his hand under, above, and around Rhine and found nothing, then 





such a report would be to me even more convincing both psycho- , 
logically and rationally than are the reports of the results of the 
dice-casting experiments. And I have no reason to suppose that 0 


Crookes was a less competent observer, or less truthful, than Prof. 
Farber would be. 
Secondly, although this would be a contemporary report, 
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whereas those of Crookes and the others are old, the fact is that 
the age of a piece of circumstantially stated, intelligent, and sin- 
cere testimony has no logical bearing on its force unless the testi- 
mony was biased by beliefs commonly held in the days of the wit- 
ness but since proved to be groundless or false; or unless some 
normal explanation of the events judged by him to have been para- 
normal has since been discovered. But neither of these sources of 
weakness exists in the testimony quoted. 

Thirdly, assertions of antecedent improbability always rest on 
the tacit but often in fact false assumption that the operative fac- 
tors are the same in a presented case as they were in superficially 
similar past cases. For example, the antecedent improbability of 
the things an expert conjurer does on the stage is extremely high 
if one takes as antecedent evidence what merely an ordinary per- 
son, under ordinary instead of staged conditions, can do. The 
same is true of what geniuses, or so-called arithmetical prodigies, 
can do as compared with what ordinary men can do. And that a 
man is a@ genius or a calculating prodigy is shown by what he does 
do, not the reality of what he does by his being a genius or prodigy. 
This holds equally as regards a medium and his levitations or other 
paranormal phenomena. The crucial question is therefore not 
whether paranormal levitations are frequent, or happen to ordi- 
nary people, but whether they ever actually have occurred. If 
even only once, this is enough to show that some force as yet not 
understood by us exists. 

Thus, the philosophically open-minded, critically rational part 
of the dissociated personality to which I have confessed finds, as 
standing in the way of acceptance of the clear cut testimony quoted, 
litle else than the naive tacit assumption that if the knowledge 
possessed by physicists as of December 1954 cannot explain levita- 
tion, then levitation is impossible! 

C. J. Ducasse 


Brown UNIVERSITY 








THE PLATONIST’S CONCEPT OF LANGUAGE 
1. Tae Contemporary Use or Negative THEOLOGY 


HEOLOGY is out of fashion in many philosophical circles 7 
today, but the negative method which it made famous is very 

much in use. The school of linguistic analysis, which might be sup- 

posed to be the group most opposed to any theological device, uses 

the negative method whenever the ontological status of language is 

concerned. Medieval theologians, borrowing from Platonists and 
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from Dionysius the Areopagite, developed this method as a way of 
making it possible for them to talk about the nature of God. God 
was an object of such immensity that their minds could not approach 
him directly, and they needed a method of indirection. Most of 
those who follow the analytic school deny the possibility of dealing 
with ontological questions, but, according to the thesis of this paper, 
the analysis of language cannot avoid questions of ontology. There. 
fore, since they refuse to face ontological issues directly, the pro- 
ponents of the analytic approach are involved in negative ontology, 
giving answers to ontological issues by indirection as theologians 
do. No discussion of language can avoid doing so, since the very 
nature and status of language necessarily leads immediately to the 
heart of ontology. 

Applying the negative method, the contemporary view of the 
ontological status of language which emerges is about as follows: 
In analyzing language and treating it as an object of study of the 
first order, sentences have been reified into things and treated in a 
manner which grants language without question a kind of reality 
and independent status of its own. Since the followers of the 
method of analysis fail to meet ontological questions directly, when 
they treat language as an object capable of study in isolation they 
implicitly deny the derived and secondary status of language. 
Thus, they are left in the position of asserting by indirection that 
language has an ontological status of the first order and is, there- 
fore, capable of being studied without reference to anything other 
than itself. 

In contrast to this, a careful study of the Platonic tradition 
yields a very different concept of the ontological status and fune- 
tion of language. On the Platonist’s view, words are an indis- 
pensable tool in the knowing process, and they are so because they 
have a natural relation to things in the world and to the objects of 
knowledge, such that sentences are capable of expressing the struc- 
ture of nature. Yet, in spite of this valuable and natural function, 
language has an ontologically dependent and derived existence, 
since things of the world would still exist if knowledge should dis- 
appear, while neither language nor knowledge could exist alone if 
the objects to which language refers should cease to exist. There- 
fore, since language depends on something other than itself for its 
existence, it cannot be studied on its own or in isolation; words 
must be treated merely as the signs of things other than themselves. 
If it is to be successful as an attempt to deal with philosophical 
problems, the study of language must lead finally to a study of the 
nature of the things whose structure language merely reflects. 
Since the function of language is to illustrate the structure of 
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things, a study of language takes us, through the structure of lan- 
guage, back to a study of the basic structure of the world. 


2. THe OnroLogicaL Status or LanauaGe STRUCTURE 


If the Platonist’s view of the status of language is correct, why 
have so many people been deceived into thinking that they can 
study language structure without reference to anything else? 
Plato suggests an answer when he says, ‘‘ Wisdom is the only sci- 

| ence which is the science of itself as well as of the other sciences.’’ + 
This being true, a language which expresses knowledge can study 
itself as well as other things. Dwelling on this unique self-reflec- 
tive capacity, philosophical analysts tend to forget that, in spite of 
its special ability for self-study, the central function of language 
is to direct our attention to things other than itself. Language 
has become egocentric, stressing its own self-analysis, forgetting 





' its derived and dependent status. What it fails to see is that ul- 
; timately it must study the structure of the world and forget itself, 
y if it wants to be philosophically fruitful. 
’ ‘“‘Then we agree that words are signs?’’? Since signs in turn 
4 refer to thought and thought to things, this means that language 
y is merely a sign of something other than itself and should be an 
i object of study only incidentally. Knowledge exists only because 
“ objects have been apprehended, and language is with us only be- 
i cause of the prior existence of knowledge. Therefore, ‘‘ words exist 
- in order that they may be used, and in addition we use them in 
order to teach.’?* We use words in teaching only in order to 
a direct the attention of others toward the knowledge which we have 
s previously apprehended. As Augustine says, cognition is the aim 
a of language and must be considered superior to the sign ‘for the 
if sole reason that it is proved conclusively that the sign exists be- 
‘. cause of the cognition and not the cognition because of the sign.’’ ¢ 
. Had nothing been apprehended in knowledge, words would not 
- exist or have a function to perform. If the status of language is 
ie that of a sign which has come into existence only in order that we 
if may teach, directing another person’s attention by manipulating 
“< words, then Augustine’s admonition is understandable: ‘‘I have 
ts warned you that we should not attribute more to words than is 
-ds proper.’’ 5 ' 
eS. 1 Plato, Charmides 166, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 17, New York, 1937. 
cal 2 Augustine, Concerning the Teacher, p. 6, trans. by Leckie, Appleton- 
) Century, New York, 1938. 
the 8 Ibid., p. 37. 
ets. 4 Ibid., p. 36. 


5 Ibid., p. 55. 
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‘“What does it seem to you that we wish to accomplish when we 
speak?,’’® Augustine asks, and the Platonist’s answer is that we 
wish to use language as a tool whereby we can cause the real ob- 
jects of knowledge to be cognized. What exactly, then, is the 
power of language? ‘‘To give them as much credit as possible, 
words possess only sufficient efficacy to remind us in order that we 
may seek things, but not to exhibit the things so that we may know 
them.’’” Words in themselves are by nature weak, but they are, 
fortunately, just strong enough to stimulate the mind and to point 
out the direction to the objects of knowledge. Language never 
exhibits these objects themselves; rather, it sends the mind of the 
listener out in search of them. Language, and the interest in its 
structure, must not be allowed to become so rigid or to absorb all 
of our attention so that the real objects of knowledge cannot be 
seen peering through the words, since language was originally de- 
signed as a means to summon our attention to cognize objects. 


3. WHat Can We Learn From a Srupy or LAnauace? 
a. Language and Its Relation to Knowledge 


Since it does not have an end in itself, language is designed to 
reflect the structure of the objects which it discusses. Therefore, 
it would seem that some knowledge of the structures and relations 
in the world might be gained from a study of the structure of lan- 
guage. This is true, but the fine line which needs to be drawn 
here is that language will not yield this knowledge if it is cut off to 
be sterilized and dissected in isolation. In this case structure will 
be learned, but it will be artificial and slightly distorted. Lan- 
guage, when it leads us to a study of the natural structures them- 
selves, can be a powerful ally. When it leads only to itself, lan- 
guage can be the worst of all deceivers, since it has enough 
similarity to the structure of the world to give a good imitation of 
real knowledge. ‘‘Now what is this thing, of which the sophist 
himself has knowledge and gives knowledge to his pupil?’’* We 
have a right to ask the proponent of linguistic analysis this So- 
cratic question. If the answer is that we are to gain knowledge 
only of how language is put together, then we had better be sure 
that nothing more is claimed. But if we think that the analysis 
of language is teaching us something about the world, then we 
should be clear about the ontological relationship involved between 
language and its object. 

6 Ibid., p. 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 46. 
8 Plato, Protagoras 312E, Loeb Library trans., p. 105, London, 1952. 
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‘‘The knowledge of names is a great part of knowledge,’’® but 
we ought not to go any further without establishing just what part 
of knowledge the knowledge of names is and what other possible 
kinds of knowledge there may be. Otherwise, like Socrates in the 
Cratylus, we may fool ourselves into thinking that a little more 
knowledge of names would teach us all the knowledge that there is. 
If we first establish the relation of language to knowledge, then we 
will know what to expect and what not to expect from a study of 
sentence structure. If it is true, as Socrates goes on to suggest, 
that some things may come to be known without the mediation of 
language,?° if some notions are grasped by the mind itself directly," 
then it is certain that language is neither the whole nor the sole 
approach to knowledge. Language, therefore, may in fact lead to 
knowledge, but it is not identical with knowledge nor the only pos- 
sible object of philosophical study. ‘‘Most people are ignorant of 
the fact that they do not know the nature of things,’’ #? Plato tells 
us, and this makes it all the easier to confuse some people into 
thinking that language is the thing which they most want to know 
and that it is to be identified with knowledge itself. Like the 
people Plato describes in the Republic, seated within the cave 
watching the procession of shadows, ‘‘if they could talk to one an- 
other, would they not suppose that their words referred only to 
those passing shadows which they saw?’’?* And so one proponent 
of linguistic analysis speaking to another might suppose that his 
words referred only to the structure of language immediately be- 
fore him. Whereas, if the relation of words to knowledge were 
recognized, language would be understood to be just a shadow of 
something far more significant, namely, the structure of the world 
itself. 

If we understand the relation of language to knowledge, then 
we realize that ‘‘the knowledge itself which results from the sign 
should be considered superior to the sign.’’** That is, not only is 
the knowledge of language structure merely a part of knowledge, 
actually it is inferior to a knowledge of the objects of language 
themselves. Augustine concludes, ‘‘I am satisfied that it has been 
shown that the cognition of the thing which a sign signified is 
more powerful than the sign itself... .’’75 As a matter of fact, 


9 Plato, Cratylus 383, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 173. 

10 Ibid, 438, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 227. 

11 Plato, Theaetetus 186A, Loeb Library trans., p. 163, London, 1921. 

12 Plato, Phaedrus 237C, Loeb Library trans., p. 445, London, 1914. 

18 Plato, Republic 514, trans. by Cornford, p. 228, Oxford, New York, 1947. 
14 Augustine, op. cit., p. 36. 
15 Ibid., p. 39. 
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that ‘‘the sign is learned after the thing is cognized is rather more 
the case than that the thing itself is learned after the sign is 
given.’’?® Not only is the knowledge of language less powerful 
than the knowledge of objects themselves, but the fact is that we 
could not even learn the meaning of words, if it were not that we 
had first cognized the objects to which the words referred. When 
we study language in isolation, then, we may forget that in order 
to be significant at all words had to be preceded by a cognition of 
the structure of objects. Signs, therefore, cannot really teach us 
anything, since in order for the word to have meaning in the first 
place the object to which it refers had to be cognized before the 
word could be attached. 

A man learns nothing unless he also sees what the word men- 
tions. ‘‘If he does learn, he learns by means of the things them- 
selves and from his own senses, but not through the articulated 
words. For the same words are heard by the man who sees and 
by the man who does not see.’’*” Anselm agrees with Augustine 
here: ‘‘ An object can hardly or never be cognized according to the 
word alone.’’?® Language may be the necessary, but it certainly 
is not the sufficient, condition for knowledge. ‘‘ Understanding an 
object,’’ Anselm tells us, ‘‘is comprehending in knowledge its real 
existence.’’’® Language may aid us in this task of understand- 
ing, but in itself it can never do the job for us. For the comple- 
tion of this process, for knowledge to be attained, the mind itself 
must be prepared, since its grasp of the object is the final test. 
‘‘Little or nothing is the outer mirror,’’ Bonaventure reminds us, 
‘‘unless the mirror of the mind be clear and polished,’’ 7° ready to 
receive the information which language conveys to it. 


b. Knowledge and Its Relation to Ontological Structure in General 


The question of how knowledge, contained in the mind and 
gained by means of language, is related to its object may be ex- 
pressed for the Platonist by the following question: ‘‘Do you agree 
with him [Protagoras], or would you say that things have a per- 
manent essence of their own?’’”. If your answer is that things 
do have an independent existence and do not change as our opinion 


16 Ibid., p. 44. 
17 Ibid., p. 49. 
18 Anselm, Appendia in Behalf of the Fool, p. 149, trans. by Deane, Open 
Court, Chicago, 1939. 
19 Ibid., p. 165. 
20 Bonaventura, The Mind’s Road to God, p. 5, trans. by Boas, Liberal 
Arts Press, New York, 1953. 
21 Plato, Cratylus 386, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 175. 
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of them changes, then you believe that knowledge in the mind is 
merely a reflection of the structure of things whose existence is in- 
dependent from the mind. The business of knowledge is to reflect 
the structure which it observes. 


They [things] must be supposed to have their own proper and permanent 
essence; they are not in relation to us, or influenced by us, fluctuating accord- 
ing to our fancy, but they are independent, and maintain to their own essence 
the relation prescribed by nature.22 


Knowledge is, then, not free to take any course it wants, nor can 
language be designed in any fashion which pleases; both must ob- 
serve the independent structure of things and adapt themselves so 
as to reflect the object apprehended as faithfully as possible. 
“Then a name is an instrument of teaching and of distinguishing 
natures.’’?® What should follow from this is that ‘‘he who knows 
names knows also the things which are expressed by them.’’ ** 

The rules of language are not of its own making but follow the 
tune which nature calls. ‘‘If a speech is to be good, must not the 
mind of the speaker know the truth about the matters of which he 
speaks?’’?5 And if the mind knows the truth about its objects, 
then speech cannot be allowed to go its own way but must be mar- 
shaled to parallel the truth which the mind wants to express. 
Language, if it is to be useful, ought never to be allowed to become 
its own boss. If language is ever thought to be its own end, then 
we must always ask the question: ‘‘When a man knows, must 
there not be something that he knows?,’’ ** and this should redirect 
our attention away from language to knowledge and thence to the 
objects of knowledge themselves. ‘‘We have, then: first, a name; 
second, a description; third, an image; and fourth, a knowledge of 
the object.’’ ‘‘And we must put as a fifth entity the actual object 
of knowledge which is the true reality.’’ 2” 

“Or does anyone, do you think, understand the name of any- 
thing when he does not know what the thing is?,’’ 7° and to this 
question our answer must be ‘‘no.’’ ‘‘If a man says anything ‘is,’ 
he must say it is to or of or in relation to something,’’ ®® which 
means that in order to make sense in language a prior ontological 
analysis is required. ‘‘Do they acknowledge further that the soul 


22 Ibid. 386, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 176. 

28 Ibid. 388, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 178. 

24 Ibid. 435, trans. by Jowett, Vol. I, p. 224. 

25 Plato, Phaedrus 259E, Loeb Library trans., p. 513. 

26 Plato, Republic 476, trans. by Cornford, p. 184. 

27 Plato, Epistle VII 341D, trans. by Post, p. 95, Oxford, 1925. 
28 Plato, Theaetetus 147B, Loeb Library trans., p. 23. 

29 Ibid. 160B, Loeb Library trans., p. 71. 
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knows and Real being is known?’’*® They ought to, since this is 
the correct conclusion. Words which mean something when put to- 
gether do so because they reflect the structure of their object now 
transferred into the structure of language. Words which do not 
mean something when strung together are not necessarily violating 
any internal law of language; they simply fail to reflect any struc. 
ture to be found among real or possible entities. ‘‘And so, just as 
some things fit together and some do not, so with the signs of speech: 
some do not fit, but those that do fit make a statement.’’** Only 
ontology can tell us what words actually describe some possible 
thing when strung together. The distinction to be drawn here is 
this: between real or possible objects themselves and the way in 
which they relate to one another and, on the other side, language 
which attempts to participate in this ontological relationship. 
‘“‘Ts there no difference between the names and the things which 
are signified by them?’’*? The answer is that, for the sake of 
clarity, language must never be taken for its own object and con- 
fused with the independent object of language. Unless we make 
this distinction and direct our minds away from language struc- 
ture toward its ontological object, we cannot discuss at all. With- 
out reference to the structure of the things themselves, the purpose 
behind the structure of language cannot be made evident. Ste- 


rility results unless when we hear words we direct the mind away 
from the symbols toward the things of which they are the signs.” 
This is the only proper and fruitful philosophical use of language, 
and our ability to treat language in an appropriate manner de- 
pends upon our ability to discern the exact ontological status which 
it enjoys. Failing in this prior ontological problem, our skillful 
dissection of language will be to no avail. 


Now then, I wish you to understand that things which are signified are more 
to be depended on than signs.8¢ . . . For you grant that the cognition of things 
is superior to the signs of things. Consequently, the cognition of things which 
are signified is to be preferred to the cognition of signs by means of which they 
are signified. Do you agree? 85 
FREDERICK SONTAG 
Pomona COLLEGE, 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


30 Plato, Sophist 248D, trans. by Cornford, p. 240, Kegan Paul, London, 
1949. 

81 Ibid. 262E, trans. by Cornford, p. 305. 

82 Augustine, op cit., p. 13. 

88 Ibid., p. 32. 

84 Ibid., p. 35. 

85 Ibid., p. 37. 





CHARRON AND DESCARTES 


CHARRON AND DESCARTES: THE FRUITS OF 
SYSTEMATIC DOUBT 


ILSON, in his magnificent commentary on Descartes’ Discours, 

has pointed out several similarities between the statements in 
Pierre Charron’s La Sagesse and Descartes’ writings. What I 
believe is more striking and illuminating than the similarities of 
views on certain matters is the difference in their uses of the 
method of systematic doubt and the ‘‘morale provisoire.’’ 

Pierre Charron, a late sixteenth-century theologian, is almost 
completely unknown and unrecognized, though he deserves to be 
honored as a father of modern philosophy. He was the disciple 
of Montaigne, and wrote what is probably the first important 
philosophical work in French, his Traicté de la Sagesse (1601), in 
which he marshaled the sceptical wisdom of his mentor into a de- 
cisive onslaught against Scholasticism. Before Bacon or Descartes, 
he proposed a method for ridding the mind of the accumulated 
prejudices, errors, and dogmas. While what he had to say was 
the same as Montaigne had written, Charron was able to do what 
his teacher could not, to put the ‘‘new Pyrrhonism”’ into didactic 
dress, and to make it theologically respectable. And as a profes- 
sional philosopher and theologian, Charron was able to bridge the 
gap between the delightful, rambling humanistic scepticism of 
Montaigne and the controversies and problems of the age. In the 
early seventeenth century, Charron was regarded as one of the 
most important guides in the quest for knowledge. 

Charron’s philosophy consists of two main parts, philosophical 
Pyrrhonism and dogmatic Christianity. His first work, Les Trois 
Véritez (1594), attempts to show that although no demonstrative 
evidence can be given, there is ample probable evidence to per- 
suade one that God exists, that the Christian religion is the true 
religion, and that the Catholic Church is the true Church. His 
second work, La Sagesse, presents the hopelessness of human knowl- 
edge without the Church, the futility of searching for knowledge 
by human means alone. The conclusion of La Sagesse is that 
Pyrrhonian scepticism is the sole outcome of man’s quest for knowl- 
edge by human means. There are no links betwixt the hopeless 
ignorance of man unaided by the Divine Light, and the knowledge 
of truth, given only by Revelation. Hence, the epitome of human 
sagesse is the Pyrrhonian state of equipollence and suspense of 
judgment with regard to all problems, plus a morale provisoire 


1Etienne Gilson, René Descartes: Discours de la Méthode, Texte et Com- 
mentaire (Paris, 1947), pp. 94, 121-122, 173-174, 179-235, 291, 427, and 429. 
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for living in the human predicament. This sagesse cleanses the 
mind and prepares it for the Revelation. 

La Sagesse begins with the assertion that the proper study of 
mankind is man. By studying man’s capacities, achievements, 
etc., one will be led to doubt the possibility of man’s ever attaining 
truth. To produce this doubt, Charron first attacks the Aristot- 
elian theory of knowledge, by subjecting it to a Pyrrhonian bar. 
rage, and then, when this attack has been expanded to render all 
dogmas dubious, he presents a method to ‘‘nettoyer 1’esprit’’ of 
all its prejudices. The arguments of Sextus Empiricus and Mon- 
taigne are marshaled to show the dubiousness of sense information 
and of reasoning; to show the irrational behavior of the human 
soul; to show the lack of any criterion of human knowledge, etc.? 
With all this as background, Charron sets forth his method for 
avoiding error, the embryonic form of the Cartesian method of 
systematic doubt. 

The Charronian method, put forth in the second chapter of 
Book II of La Sagesse, is to examine all questions freely and dis- 
passionately, to keep prejudice and emotion out of decisions, to 
develop a universality of mind, and to reject any solutions that 
are in any measure dubious. The rule of wisdom is to be sceptical.’ 

Besides advocating this method of dealing with problems, that 
of doubting all, Charron offers a morale, a way of living in this 
situation of wise uncertainty, viz., that of living according to 
nature, following dispassionately one’s natural inclinations and 
customs.* 

By applying the ‘‘method’’ of systematic inquiring and doubt- 
ing, one renders oneself ‘‘blanc, nud & prest’’ before God, ready 
to receive the Revelation. By becoming like the Academics and 
the Pyrrhonians, one is in a position intellectually to receive 
knowledge. And by following the Pyrrhonian ‘‘morale,’’ one is 
able morally to avoid doing evil. ‘‘Jamais Academicien ou Phyr- 
rhonien [sic] ne sera heritique,’’ because the sceptic in his state 
of complete doubt and natural morality will hold no views, and 
hence, no false views.® 

The Charronian method of doubt and ‘‘morale’’ are the ways 
to true knowledge, not because, as Descartes was later to claim, 

2 Pierre Charron, De la Sagesse, in Toutes les Oeuvres de Pierre Charron, 
Parisien, Docteur es Droicts, Chantre et Chanoine (Paris, 1635), Book I. 

8 Ibid., Book II, chap. ii, pp. 10-32. See also J. B. Sabrié, De t’Hume- 
nisme au Rationalisme: Pierre Charron (1541-1608), L’Homme, L’Ocwre, 
L’Influence (Paris, 1913), chap. xii, esp. pp. 303-319. 

4 Sagesse, Book II, chap. iii, and Book III. 


& Ibid., Book II, chap. ii, p. 22. See also Charron, Petit Traicté de Sa 
gesse (Paris, 1635), chap. iv, pp. 223-226. 
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the method itself, in cleansing the mind, produces knowledge, or 
makes the natural light visible. Instead, the method when con- 
sistently followed leads to a completely blank mind, which can then 
be filled from the outside. Knowledge is not the result of the 
application of the method, but a miracle that occurs, or may occur, 
after the method has been applied. The value of the use of the 
method is that it puts one in the proper condition for receiving 
knowledge, but it contributes no knowledge, nor guarantees its oc- 
currence. The method is a means of reaching the height of human 
wisdom—total ignorance, by cleansing our minds of the accumu- 
lated errors of centuries through undermining all of our alleged 
knowledge. In this vale of tears, i.e., our lives before receiving 
the Revelation, we live undogmatically and wisely by following 
nature. 

In the philosophy of Descartes, we find these same two ingre- 
dients, the method of doubt and the ‘‘morale’’ playing crucial roles 
in the acquisition of knowledge. The method is presented with 
far more clarity and detail, and the ‘‘morale’’ with less. But 
what I believe is important is not the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties of statement, but the relation of the acquisition of knowledge 
to the application of the method and the ‘‘morale.’’ The ‘‘mo- 
rale’’ provides a way of living in the human situation for Des- 
cartes as well as for Charron, a way of living that will not in- 
terfere with the acquisition of certain knowledge. The method, 
however, is the way to discover knowledge. Its application pro- 
duces the result in that the result follows from the use of the 
method, and not as a special act of Divine Grace which miracu- 
lously occurs after the method has been applied. 

The radical scepticism of Descartes is contained in the state- 
ment of the method, and its application in the Discourse and the 
first Meditation. In giving his rules for seeking truth, Descartes 
begins, ‘‘The first of these was to accept nothing as true which I 
did not clearly recognize to be so: that is to say, carefully to avoid 
precipitation and prejudice in judgments, and to accept in them 
nothing more than what was presented to my mind so clearly and 
distinctly that I could have no occasion to doubt it.’’* In 
utilizing this rule, Descartes revealed the extent to which occasions 
for doubt could arise, by constructing three levels of doubt: first, 
the doubts regarding ordinary experience due to the sense illusions 
upon which the sceptics had dwelt so much; second, the doubts 


6 René Descartes, Discourse on Method, in The Philosophical Works of 
Descartes, tr. by E. 8. Haldane & G. R. T. Ross (Cambridge, 1911-12), Vol. I, 
p. 92. (Unless otherwise indicated the references to Descartes are to this 
edition.) 
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regarding the real existence of the world we know due to the pos. 
sibility that our lives are only dreams; and, third, the coup de 
grace, the doubts regarding our reasonings due to the possible ex. 
istence of the malin génie who constantly and systematically mig. 
leads us. 

Descartes, by applying a method like that of Charron, only re. 
inforced by the demon hypothesis, is able to induce the same kind 
of crise pyrrhonienne that his sceptical predecessors had created. 
As a way of living in this sad situation, Descartes offers the same 
sort of ‘‘morale’’ as had Charron and Montaigne, the Pyrrhonian 
way of life. 

Then, wherein lies the difference between the doubting of the 
Catholic Pyrrhonist, Charron, and that of the official Father of 
Modern Philosophy? The difference lies in the purposes of the 
use of the method, and the alleged results therefrom. Descartes 
may have been unjust to some of the sceptics of his day in assert- 
ing, ‘‘Not that indeed I imitated the sceptics, who only doubt for 
the sake of doubting, and pretend to be always uncertain; for, on 
the contrary, my design was only to provide myself with good 
ground for assurance, and to reject the quicksand and mud in 
order to find the rock or clay.’’* Charron might well have said 
and, in fact, did say something like this, that his design was to 
find certain knowledge. It may have been that this was an excuse 
for a hidden motivation, to render everything dubious solely for 
the sake of rendering it all dubious. But, I believe, the first im- 
portant difference in doubting between Descartes and Charron is 
where each expected to find the truth, and the second, how each 
expected it to be discovered. Descartes expected to find the solid 
foundation of human knowledge in the contents of the human mind, 
Charron certainly did not. In one of Descartes’ metaphors, in 
order to find the good apples in a basket of rotting ones, all must 
be first thrown out.2 But Descartes expects that good ones will be 
found thereby, Charron does not. Whatever good apples there 
may be, Charron expects them to be delivered from elsewhere once 
the original collection have all been cast away. 

Hence, we come to the second point of contrast, how the method 
of systematic doubt will lead to the discovery of truth. For Des- 
eartes, the application of the method itself uncovers or produces 
indubitable knowledge. The very process of becoming a genuine 
Pyrrhonist, of acquiring Charron’s sagesse, is the means of know- 
ing with certainty. The method of doubt ‘‘leads us straight to 

t Idid., p. 99. 


8 Descartes, The Seventh Set of Objections with the Author’s Annotations 
thereon, Vol. II, p. 282. 
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the ignorance of Socrates, or the uncertainty of the Pyrrhonists,’’® 
put rather than this resembling ‘‘water so deep that one cannot 
find any footing,’’*° it is the very locus of the true foundation of 
human knowledge. Pyrrhonism is, then, not what Father Mer- 
senne claimed it to be, the disease of which it is supposed to be 
the cure,? but rather, the cure of which it is supposed to be the 
disease. Hence, immediately after the development of the crise 
pyrrhomenne, and because it has been developed, it is dissipated. 
At this very moment of darkest scepticism, it becomes obvious that 
“eogito, ergo sum’”’ is ‘‘so certain and so assured that all the 
most extravagant suppositions brought forward by the sceptics 
[are] incapable of shaking it.’’ ?* 

Thus, the discovery of true knowledge is not miraculous, due 
to a special act of Divine Grace, but the result of doubting every- 
thing. The application of the method becomes the cause rather 
than the occasion of the acquisition of knowledge. God’s role is 
not to reveal suddenly, ex nihilo, some truths, but to sustain, by 
a permanent and continuous act of Grace, a mind with innate 
ideas, and a compulsion to believe whatever is clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived. In this situation, when we apply the method 
of systematic doubt, we are led naturally, not supernaturally, to 
discover the truth (though some sceptics like Hume have main- 
tained that the Cartesian doubt, if ever attained by a human 
being, would be entirely incurable by natural means, and hence 
would, like Charronian doubt, require a special miracle to be al- 
leviated ) .8 

This comparison of the two uses of systematic doubt, Charron’s 
to avoid heresy, and Descartes’ to discover certain knowledge, en- 
ables us, I believe, to see more clearly Descartes’ unique place in 
his day, as, in his own words, ‘‘the first of all men [to] upset the 
doubt of the Sceptics.’’?* In the early seventeenth century, three 
main sorts of philosophical refutations of Pyrrhonism, old and 
new, were being advanced: (1) a refutation based upon assuming 
that Aristotle’s theory of knowledge is true; (2) a ‘‘scientific”’ 
refutation based on conceding that scepticism is epistemologically 
unanswerable, but of no importance, since scientific means existed 
for settling our doubts; and (3) a refutation by discovering in- 

® Descartes, The Search after Truth by the Light of Nature, Vol. I, p. 314. 

10 Ibid., p. 314. 

11 Marin Mersenne, La Vérité des Sciences contre les Septiques [sic] ou Pyr- 
thoniens (Paris, 1625), p. 190. 

12 Descartes, Discourse, Vol. I, p. 101. 

18 David Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, ed. by 


Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1951), pp. 149-150. 
14 Descartes, The Seventh Set of Objections, Vol. ITI, p. 336. 
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dubitable truths, like ‘‘I think, therefore I am.’’ But none of 
these kinds of opposition to scepticism really met the type of Pyr- 
rhonian challenge that was being made. The Aristotelians like 
Chanet failed to see that their basic premises were being chal- 
lenged.*= The ‘‘new’’ philosophers like Mersenne failed to see 
that the foundations and truth of their scientific claims had been 
cast in doubt.’ Those who meditated on indubitable truths like 
the cogito, as Jean de Silhon did, failed to see how the existence 
of such truths overcame the sceptics.’ As Charles Adam has ob- 
served, Descartes began his meditations on scepticism where his 
contemporaries ended.*® Scepticism was for him a point of de- 
parture. He believed himself the first to conquer the Pyrrhonists 
because he was the first to take them seriously enough. He was 
willing to adopt their method and pursue it even more vigorously, 
if possible, than had ever Sextus Empiricus, Montaigne, Charron, 
or La Mothe Le Vayer. Armed with all their strategems, plus his 
new one—the demon hypothesis, he could apply the Charronian 
method with the utmost force, and thereby show, not by evading 
the strength of the sceptics, but by reinforcing their arms and 
armor, that the greatest weapon of the Pyrrhonists, the method 
of systematic doubt, would be their undoing. The cleansing of 
the mind would reveal the indubitable truths, not by the sudden 
miracle of God’s writing on the tabula rasa, but by making visible 
the truths already in the mind. The mental housecleaning pro- 
posed by Charron would not lead to an emptiness of mind, but to 
its fullness, its wealth of truths already there. The housecleaning 
would remove the dust to reveal the furnishings, and not remove 
both dust and furnishings. The application of the method would 
remove the debris, and doubt followed by doubt would reveal the 
truths, since doubting would lead to the indubitable, the cogito, 
the cogito to the criterium veritatis, and then to the vast edifice 
of human knowledge. 

Descartes was the first of all men, possibly save Augustine, to 
try to meet the sceptical challenge by realizing the full force of 
the attack that Pyrrhonists like Charron were making. He saw 

15 Pierre Chanet, Considérations sur la Sagesse de Charron (Paris, 1643). 

16 Mersenne, La Vérité des Sciences; cf. Richard H. Popkin, ‘‘The Scepti- 
eal Crisis and the Rise of Modern Philosophy: II,’’ Review of Metaphysics, 
Vol. VII (1953-54), pp. 307-311. 

17 Jean de Silhon, Les Deux Véritez de Silhon (Paris, 1626), Discours 
Premier, pp. 11-20; De l’Immortalité de l’Ame (Paris, 1634), Discours See- 
ond, pp. 101-232; De la Certitude des Connoissances Humaines (Amsterdam, 
1662), Book I, chaps, 1-12, pp. 1-69. 


18 Charles Adam, Vie de Descartes, in Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. by Adam 
and Tannery, Vol. XII (Paris, 1910), pp. 130-131. 
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that only by taking them seriously enough could one see the extent 
of their onslaught, and the means of combatting them. Only by 
seeing that the consistent application of their method led not to 
their desired end of equipollence, but to certainty, could the chal- 
lenge be answered. 

But Descartes’ contemporaries saw that he had either taken 
the sceptics too seriously, or not seriously enough. His admission 
that the most evident truths could be doubted by applying the 
method, and that truths that were indubitable to us might actually 
be false, seemed to make the crise pyrrhonienne insoluble. His 
admission that no one who attentively contemplated clear and dis- 
tinct truths could ever really doubt of them indicated that he had 
never actually applied the Charronian method to its full extent, 
and hence had never genuinely met the sceptical challenge, because 
he had never actually adopted their view.*® The Conquest of 
Everest was never really attempted, because he was already on top. 

But that Descartes’ heroic effort failed is the subject of an- 
other, and much longer paper. 


RicHarD H. PorKin 
State UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





THE ‘‘TREMENDOUS MOMENT” OF NIETZSCHE’S VISION 


HAT the year 1881 was an important, indeed a critically im- 

portant, year in Nietzsche’s biography hardly needs demon- 
stration, but the nature of the crisis that seems to have occurred 
during that summer deserves consideration and is, I think, signifi- 
eant for the understanding of his philosophy. Letters which he 
wrote during that year and the next contrast his past uncertain- 
ties and failures with his sense of impending new beginnings and 
achievements. In a message to Jacob Burckhardt (written in 
August, 1882) he asserts: ‘‘I have reached a point where I live as 
I think and have, perhaps, at last learned really to express what 
Ithink.’’ In a letter to his sister, June 19, 1881, he had protested : 
“Do you think I am only concerned about a book? Do you still 
consider me a mere man-of-letters [Schriftsteller]? My hour is 
at hand.’’ He intimates that he has new attitudes which his sister 


19 Descartes, Entretiens avec Burman (Paris, 1937), ed. by Chas. Adam, 
p. 5; Gabriel Daniel, 4 Voyage to the World of Cartesius (London, 1694), tr. 
by T. Taylor, pp. 76-80; Pierre Silvain Regis, Réponse au Livre qui a pour 
titre P. Daniel Huetii, Episcopi Suessionensis designati, Censura Philosophiae 
Cartesianae, Servant d’éclaircissement 4 toutes les parties de la Philosophie, 
sur tout & la Métaphysique (Paris, 1691), chaps. 1 and 2, pp. 1-135. 
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will neither understand nor approve and on the 14th of August he 
writes to Peter Gast of ‘‘thoughts which have risen on my horizon 
the like of which I have never seen before.’’ 

The novelty of the thoughts is one of the questions which will 
be raised, but first it may be well to turn to the central experience 
which was—or became—for Nietzsche the basis for these thoughts, 
I am tempted to call it a religious, indeed a mystical, experience 
even while noting that Nietzsche, himself, declared that his pre. 
vailing mood was ‘‘definitely not one of religious resignation” 
(durchaus keine religiés resignierte, a characteristic phrase in a 
letter drafted to be sent to Malwida von Meysenbug, possibly in 
July 1882). 

Nietzsche’s own account of this experience is contained in the 
chapter of Ecce Homo devoted to Also Sprach Zarathustra and, 
indeed, the genesis of that work and the discovery of its basic con- 
cept, the thought of eternal recurrence, are both explicitly referred 
to this apparently momentous experience in August, 1881. The 
actual event is quite simple, almost commonplace except, perhaps, 
for its setting—a mountain path in Sils Maria in the Swiss Enga- 
dine. Nietzsche made note of the details of the surroundings with 
a@ meticulousness suggestive of the accounts of particular circum- 
stances such as William James set forth in The Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience. According to Nietzsche’s recollection he made 
an immediate record of his thoughts and added the postscript that 
they had come to him ‘‘6000 feet beyond man and time.’’ He 
also noted details of the path and of a mighty, pyramidal, tower- 
ing rock in the vicinity. 

These specific references indicate an intensely personal experi- 
ence and Nietzsche’s phraseology gives warrant for assuming it to 
have had qualities of profundity and pervasiveness unusual even 
for him. He does not emphasize the purely subjective aspects of 
the experience perhaps because he felt, as he wrote to Burckhardt 
in the letter already quoted, that ‘‘everything personal is a bit of 
comedy’’ (Alles Persénliche ist eigentlich komisch). If Nietzsche 
did not regard his experience of August 1881 as comedy—except, 
possibly, in a somewhat Dantesque sense—this does not mean that 
he had lost his sense of humor. In the same section of Ecce Homo 
in which he announces these events and the thought of Eternal 
Recurrence as an indubitable revelation, he goes on to cite antici- 
pations as well as postponed consequences related to them. By 
counting precisely from the date of his great experience in Swit- 
zerland to the day, in February 1883, on which Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra came to birth Nietzsche observes that a period of exactly 
eighteen months had elapsed. Again he notes the ‘‘altogether 
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extraordinary circumstances’’ (unwahrscheinlichste Verhilimisse) 
in which Zarathustra was now born—the fact that it coincided 
with the moment of Richard Wagner’s death in Venice is speci- 
fically mentioned. And then Nietzsche concludes that the eighteen 
months during which he had been ‘‘pregnant’’ correspond to the 
period of gestation of elephants so that he might be regarded ‘‘at 
least among Buddhists, as being essentially a female elephant.’’ 

As one reads that line one might be tempted to take the entire 
passage in which it occurs as an instance of Nietzschean irony and 
take the whole account of the Engadine experience as a jest. But 
I think that this would be wholly unwarranted and propose in- 
stead to advance the hypothesis that the events of August 1881 are 
to be interpreted as a religious experience however heterodox or, 
perhaps more accurately, as a kind of mystical experience. If 
this interpretation requires that a place be made for irony and 
even humor in at least one type of mysticism, I think this would 
be all to the good. And if it be pointed out that Nietzsche con- 
tinued after this experience to carry on his customary activities 
without visible differences to his previous way of life I think an- 
alogies can be found even in the mysticism of the East. Professor 
Stace in his 1953 Matchette Lectures at Columbia University told 
of asking Dr. Suzuki what a Buddhist mystic would do if he had 
a mystical experience while cutting wood. ‘‘Continue cutting 
wood,’’ replied Suzuki. 

Such an attitude suggests an affinity between some oriental 
viewpoints and one tradition of mysticism in the occident which 
seems otherwise remote from the Hast. I refer to that Protestant 
mysticism of Bohme, Hamann, and Baader in relation to which I 
tried to place Schelling in the discussion of a paper for this As- 
sociation written by Dr. Fritz Marti twenty years ago. I think 
that Nietzsche has much in common with this tradition as well as 
with related aspects of Spinoza, his kinship with whom Nietzsche 
apparently realized for the first time in the same year—1881—in 
which what I have tentatively called his mystical experience oc- 
curred. However it is not to place him historically (though I 
think his relation to Schelling, especially, may be as significant as 
I believe Professor Kaufmann has shown his connections with Hegel 
to have been) that I am now concerned. Rather it is to test the 
hypothesis that Nietzsche had an authentic mystical experience by 
seeing what light it throws on certain puzzling questions and, it 
may be, on Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole. 

Let us begin with a comparatively uncomplicated and, perhaps, 
a relatively unimportant problem of exegesis—why Nietzsche con- 
sidered his doctrine of Eternal Recurrence to have been his great 
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metaphysical discovery. Even those who might grant its mete. 
physical status could dispute Nietzsche’s apparent claim to orig. 
inality with regard to it. Most puzzling is the fact that Nietzsche, 
himself, obviously knew that the idea had long been current—one 
might say that it had recurred recurrently if not eternally! Is it 
not because Eternal Recurrence came to Nietzsche less as an idea 
—an idea, indeed, with which as an historian he was manifestly 
familiar and of which he might even deny the importance as an 
idea—than as a challenge, that he felt he could claim to have made 
a discovery? Not submission, not acceptance, but the embracing 
of such a destiny—the Amor Fati—was the response of the heroic 
temperament to the ultimate challenge of reality. And it was the 
sense of having faced the ultimately real which seems to have taken 
hold of Nietzsche on that memorable day on Alpine heights. From 
nature (and from nothing in any way supernatural) came this 
sense of reality which accounts for, if it does not justify, Nietzsche’s 
claim to metaphysical originality. To those who conceive meta- 
physical distinctions in terms of materialism and idealism, of mon- 
istic or dualistic or pluralistic ontologies, the claims of Eternal 
Recurrence to primacy as a metaphysical category may seem al- 
together dubious. I confess to a corresponding dubiety when I 
am told that ‘‘anxiety’’ has such metaphysical status. But even 
if unconvincing, especially to those who would have no share in 
his experience, I think that Nietzsche’s doctrine need not seem un- 
intelligible and that the claims he made for it are to an extent 
illuminated by reference to his experience. 

The opposition of the Dionysian and the Apollonian which was 
the Leitmotif of the Geburt der Tragédie is reconciled in Also 
Sprach Zarathustra in terms of a Dionysian faith which includes 
both elements. In it we have Nietzsche’s well reconsidered formu- 
lation of his will to power which he held, along with his doctrine 
of eternal recurrence, or, perhaps, as another expression of it, to 
give genuine metaphysical insight into the nature of things. It 
is, I think, worth noting that the phrase ‘“‘Wille zur Macht’’ had 
also occurred in The Birth of Tragedy. 

Indeed this may suggest a clue to a solution of the question of 
the extent to which what seems to me to be the most ambitious of 
all the thoughts associated with Nietzsche’s 1881 experience was 
from his point of view a revolutionary program. I refer to the 
Umwerthung aller Werthe and can here only suggest an answer 
to the question. It seems to me that, just as Nietzsche after his 
1881 experience continued to maintain the values—Dionysian faith, 
Apollonian faith, a will to power—but with greater assurance, 
with an increased sense of integration and personal integrity, 90 
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he saw the supreme need for our culture to be a revaluation of 
values in the sense of living in those which have vitality and rec- 
ognizing those which are morbid as having died. Nietzsche’s own 
experience seems to have given him a sense of values, I think not 
often surpassed, to distinguish what was living from what was 
dead in European culture. No assertion of Nietzsche’s omnisci- 
ence is involved—but Nietzsche’s prophetic inspiration, in the basic 
and original meaning of the phrase, seems to have been strength- 
ened by his experience. That his assurance was sometimes shrilly 
expressed can hardly be denied; not even all prophets have 
achieved that quietness and confidence which Isaiah—and, I think, 
Nietzsche—held to be the source of strength and power. 

When, on August 14, 1881, Nietzsche wrote to Peter Gast of 
the ‘‘thoughts which have risen on my horizon the like of which 
I have never seen before,’’ he referred to the increasing calm and 
peace of the mountains and forests and of his own quest for quie- 
tude. That such a peace could not be won passively, that each 
man must secure it—in whatever measure—for himself, and that— 
paralleling the path from Plato’s cave—the way to the mountains 
must sometimes lead the philosopher back to the valleys and even 
into the abysses, Nietzsche well knew. In Die Froéhliche Wissen- 
schaft, most of which belongs to the year of what I have ventured 
to call Nietzsche’s mystical experience, this mountain peace and 
this abysmal renunciation are beautifully expressed. I gladly 
avail myself of Walter Kaufmann’s recently published translation 
of the 285th aphorism: 


Excelsior! ‘*You will never pray again, never adore again, never again 
rest in endless trust; you deny yourself any stopping before ultimate wisdom, 
ultimate goodness, ultimate power, while unharnessing your thoughts; you have 
no perpetual guardian and friend for your seven solitudes; you live without a 
view of mountains with snow on their peaks and fire in their hearts; there is 
no avenger for you, no eventual improver; there is no reason any more in 
what happens, no love in what will happen to you; no resting place is any 
longer open to your heart, where it has only to find and no longer to seek; you 
resist any ultimate peace, you want the eternal recurrence of war and peace. 
Man of renunciation, do you want to renounce all this? Who will give you 
the necessary strength? Nobody yet has had this strength.’’ There is a lake 
which one day refused to flow off and erected a dam where it had hitherto 
flowed off: ever since, this lake has been rising higher and higher. Perhaps 
that very renunciation will also lend us the strength to bear the renunciation 
itself; perhaps man will rise ever higher when he once ceases to flow out into 
a god. 


That there is a paradox of man’s ‘‘ever higher’’ rising in pur- 
suit of the vision of eternal recurrence need not detain us or be 


questioned here. Elsewhere (Journal of the History of Ideas, 
Volume VI, 1945, Number 3, page 299) I have argued that what- 
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ever else the doctrine of eternal recurrence signifies its ethical im. 
port is paramount. And nowhere does Nietzsche make this more 
apparent and express his ideal more forthrightly than in the con- 
text of that tremendous moment to which he refers in the penul- 
timate aphorism of the 1881-1882 version of The Joyous Science: 


The greatest stress. How, if some day or night a demon were to sneak 
after you into your loneliest loneliness and say to you, ‘‘ This life as you now 
live it and have lived it, you will have to live once more and innumerable times 
more; and there will be nothing new in it, but every pain and every joy and 
every thought and sigh and everything immeasurably small or great in your 
life must return to you—all in the same succession and sequence—even this 
spider and this moonlight between the trees, and even this moment and I my- 
self. The eternal hourglass of existence is turned over and over, and you with 
it, a dust grain of dust.’’ Would you not throw yourself down and gnash 
your teeth and curse the demon who spoke thus? Or did you once experience 
a tremendous moment when you would have answered him, ‘‘ You are a god, 
and never have I heard anything more godly.’’ If this thought were to gain 
possession of you, it would change you, as you are, or perhaps crush you. The 
question in each and every thing, ‘‘Do you want this once more and innumer- 
able times more?’’ would weigh upon your actions as the greatest stress. Or 
how well disposed would you have to become to yourself and to life to crave 
nothing more fervently than this ultimate eternal confirmation and seal? [Die 
Fréhliche Wissenschaft, Aphorism 341, Kaufmann translation. ] 


This paragraph contains many anticipations, many metaphors 
and phrases, which appear again in later works of Nietzsche’s, 
notably in the fourth part of Also Sprach Zarathustra. But so 
far as I know the vision vouchsafed him by an unnamed and un- 
known god never received a clearer seal and confirmation than 
that which came to Nietzsche in the tremendous moment of mystic 
experience, six thousand feet beyond man and time, in the summer 
of 1881. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 





KANTIAN FORMALISM AND CIVIL LIBERTY 


MERICAN civil liberties theory has been, in the main, utili- 
tarian or pragmatic. The freedom of political criticism usu- 
ally has been defended in terms of its external ‘‘consequences,” 
such as the attainment of truth or the unsettling of prejudices. 
The older American tradition of appeal to natural right has ex- 
ercised relatively little influence in our national thinking in recent 
years. 
In my opinion none of the above theories affords our best hope 
for fully understanding the basis and scope of political freedom. 
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None of them takes adequate account of the civil liberties as con- 
stitutive. These liberties are, surely, the heart of the process in 
which a free people is made and maintained: they are the People- 
an-sich. In them there truly is constituted a common mind, a com- 
mon will. A society which proposes to be free can admit no com- 
promise of such liberties. 

The best lead to such a theory is, I think, to be found in the 
‘‘formalism’’ of Immanuel Kant. His theory of political organi- 
zation insisted as does ours that political principles must respond 
to and be guided by such moral principles as express the obliga- 
tions men sustain as men. In morality and so in politics Kant’s 
governing and uncompromising principle was moral freedom, ad- 
herence to self-given law. And his formula of political right— 
that man is externally free as he lives conformably to the freedom 
of others—clearly affirmed the primacy of those activities, namely, 
communications on topics of public interest, that are the heart of 
the civil liberties we prize. 

Kant was indeed equally emphatic on the importance of civil 
obedience, of ‘‘loyalty’’ to national order. In What is Enlighten- 
ment? he hailed the motto, which he ascribed to Frederick the 
Great, ‘‘ Argue as much as you will, and about what you will; but 
obey!’’? As usual, Kant pushed to the extreme the contending 
claims of freedom and of necessity. His condemnations of revo- 
lution have distressed some admirers of Jefferson and some enemies 
of contemporary totalitarianism. But he must be acknowledged 
to have insisted, however soundly, as much upon the need for the 
power of the political authority as upon the need for that power 
to represent the common will. His confidence in the common 
man’s moral worth was rivaled by his assurance that externally 
the common man must be subject to appropriate compulsion. 


The above suggests why I believe modern thinkers on political 
freedom need to ‘‘go back to Kant.’’ I do not mean that he pro- 
vides us a complete code for today. Some of his ‘‘absolute’’ prin- 
ciples now seem ‘‘material’’ and contingent. But fundamentally 
his insistence upon the formal element in moral and political rea- 
soning is our best instruction for interpreting our own intentions 
in this field. 

There are many explicit references in Kant’s writings to the 
freedom of political expression. The topic of the proper character 
of public discussion, of its proper scope and participants, was after 


1‘¢What is Enlightenment?’’ in Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, tr. 
by Lewis Beck, Chicago, 1949, p. 287. 
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1784 in the foreground of his thinking. I propose here to develop 
his thought on that topic in the context of the wider framework 
of his political theory; in the main I shall follow the argument of 
the essay on Enlightenment. 

Kant ‘‘abstracted from material considerations’’ in his political 
theory in that he sought to deduce the basic structure of civil ob- 
ligation from the fundamental understanding which constitutes 
civil society. That understanding is among men who are rational 
enough to possess the one ‘‘innate right of freedom”’ and irrational 
enough to imperil their own and others’ ability to enjoy that free- 
dom. On what terms, he asked, can such men associate so as to 
combine compulsion with freedom? His answer, like Rousseau’s, 
was that they surrender as individuals sovereign power over their 
external activity : they set up an irresistible force which, expressing 
their common will, is to assure to each in his external activity that 
freedom which is consistent with the external freedom of every 
other. 

It is this criterion which, for us today, affords the clearest avail- 
able guide to reading our own Constitution. For as we review our 
own external behavior, it is clear that some of that behavior, namely 
free political expression, not only respects but positively increases 
the freedom of others.? This is in fact the positive content in the 
first instance of Kant’s insistence upon honesty, of his maxim that 
men be treated as ‘‘ends.’’ It is that form of relation to others 
which, while not ‘‘making their perfection’’ our end, enables us 
to provide them with means essential for seeking that end them- 
selves. Not for the truth it actually brings (though Kant eagerly 
sought truth) but for its relation to the ‘‘rights of mankind’’ must 
the freedom of expression on topics of public interest be assured. 

Kant’s theory depends upon the ‘‘form”’ of civil association, 
and that depends upon the character of the men who so associate. 
The basic fact about these men, in terms both of moral compulsion 
and of historical trend, is that they seek ‘‘enlightenment,”’ or, in- 
deed, moral freedom, ‘‘man’s release from his self-incurred tutel- 
age.’’? Enlightenment is release from one’s own laziness and 
cowardice; it is having the courage to use one’s own reason. And 
of this Kant said, ‘‘The public use of reason must always be free, 
and it alone can bring about enlightenment among men... . BY 
the public use of one’s reason I understand the use which a person 

2*¢How much, and how correctly, would we think if we did not think as 
it were in common with others, with whom we mutually communicate? Thus 
one can well say that the external power which wrests from man the freedom 
publicly to communicate his thoughts also takes away the freedom to think.’’ 


(From ‘‘ What Is Orientation in Thinking?,’’ Beck, op. cit., p. 303.) 
8 Beck, op. cit., p. 286. 
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makes of it as a scholar before the reading public.’’ This he con- 
trasted with the ‘‘private use of reason .. . in a particular civil 
post or office,’? which may be restricted without prejudice to en- 
lightenment.* 

Kant held no very high hope that most people can achieve en- 
lightenment individually. But the freedom of ‘‘some independent 
thinkers, even among the established guardians of the great masses 
... will,’’ he thought, ‘‘disseminate the spirit of the rational ap- 
preciation of both their own worth and every man’s vocation for 
thinking for himself.’’> With such freedom, the ultimate en- 
lightenment of the public is almost certain. 

Thus, Kant claimed, all men should be able to ‘‘argue as much 
as you will, and about about what you will,’’ though they also must 
“obey.’? More precisely, they may argue all they will in the 
public use of their reason—as a member of the civil society or a 
society of world citizens. An office-holder, indeed, may not pub- 
licly challenge the policies which his office is committed to carry 
out; Kant applied this to his own teaching on religion in his sub- 
mission to King Frederick William in 1793. But an official, or 
former official, writing as a scholar, cannot be refused the right 
to make remarks on administrative errors. Nor can a citizen be 
refused the right to criticize the taxes which he must pay, though 
he must refrain from ‘‘impudent complaints’’ which would induce 
“general refractoriness.’’ ® 

Here, as also in discussing criticism of ‘‘tyranny,’’ Kant was 
more cautious than John Stuart Mill in respect of the ‘‘intem- 
perate’’ use of the freedom of criticism. Kant’s thought respect- 
ing the deference due a ruler seems clearly ‘‘material.’’ Seeing 
the rule of law as something to be obtained despite the natural 
lawlessness and laziness of men, he put heavy stress upon the ‘‘Su- 
preme Power,’’ who might be a legislative monarch,’ as ‘‘embody- 
ing’ the ‘‘general will’? and as requiring the reverence of his 
“‘subjects.’’ No doubt today we regard his political sociology as 
in some measure out of date. Yet we continue to adhere, even on 
such civil liberties theories as those of Mr. Justice Brandeis and 
Mr. Justice Murphy, to exclusion from the realm of free discussion 
of “‘incitements to violence.’? The ‘‘form’’ of Kant’s argument 
protects rational communication, in contrast with provocation to 
illegal acts. 

A similar conception appears in the ‘‘Secret Article for Eternal 

* Beck, op. cit., pp. 287-288; italics added. 

5 Ibid., p. 287. 

8 Ibid., p. 288. 


7Yet Kant, in Eternal Peace, condemned failure to lodge executive and 
legislative powers in different persons. 
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Peace,’’ in which Kant stipulated that rulers should agree secretly 
that ‘‘philosophers’’ should be free to speak on public policies af. 
fecting peace. The ‘‘secrecy’’ was, he thought, necessary to main. 
tain the rulers’ ‘‘dignity’’; the philosophers alone were specified 
presumably because of Kant’s belief that the mass of people had 
not enough to contribute to public discussion. At both points his 
argument is, I think, in part ‘‘material.’’ But he was emphatie, 
at other points in Eternal Peace ® and in the essay on the relation 
of theory to practice in national law, on the necessity of submitting 
policy in principle to the reflection of ‘‘the people.’’ If the ‘‘phi. 
losophers,’’ the ‘‘subordinate’’ of the academic faculties, are ge. 
cretly to be accorded such freedom, that is because they can under. 
stand the question: Is this public policy such that it commands the 
common assent when conceived as a universal law for the members 
of the society? Does its effectiveness permit, does it require, that 
its maxim be made public? 

The essay on Enlightenment offers two applications of this 
principle. A people committed to enlightenment could not con- 
sistently approve a permanent establishment of a specific sectarian 
religion, for this would ‘‘make a period of time fruitless in the 
progress of mankind toward improvement’’; ‘‘to renounce [en- 
lightenment] . . . for posterity is to injure and trample on the 
rights of mankind.’’® Secondly, political processes, including the 
‘“governance of the ruler,’’ also should be subject to criticism by 
‘‘subjects.”? A monarch who is ‘‘enlightened, is not afraid of 
shadows, and has a numerous and well-disciplined army to assure 
public peace’’ can permit political argument without danger to 
public obedience. In contrast, Kant observed, a republic of his 
day ‘‘could not dare say such a thing,’’?° at least not until the 
people develop greater talent for managing freedom. 

The freedom to criticize the government is discussed again in 
the essay on the relation between theory and practice in national 
law. After arguing against the ‘‘right of revolution,’’ Kant also 
rejected the assumption ‘‘that the sovereign power can never ert, 
or never be ignorant of anything’’ and defended ‘‘the liberty of 
the press’’ as ‘‘the sole palladium of the rights of the people’ and 
as the necessary condition of affording to the sovereign the ‘‘in- 
formation necessary to fulfillment of his duties.’’ Public discus 
sion is, moreover, the best preventive of ‘‘secret societies’’: ‘‘Men 

8 As in Definitive Article I and the Appendix. 

® Beck, op. cit., p. 290. 

10 Ibid., pp. 291-292. 


11 References here are to W. Hastie, Eternal Peace and Other International 
Essays by Immanuel Kant, Boston, 1914, pp. 29-54. 
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naturally tend,’’ he said, ‘‘to communicate to one another ... 
especially in what bears on man generally,’’ and ‘‘secret societies 
would .. . fall away if such liberty were more favored.’’ 

The dual concern for criticism and for obedience to law ap- 
pears, finally, in Kant’s treatment of reform and revolution in the 
Metaphysic of Morals.*? A popularly selected body of represent- 
atives has no right to resist the Supreme Power ‘‘actively.’’ Yet 
that body may, or the people may, offer negative resistance, may 
refuse, that is, to concede all of the Executive’s demands. In fact, 
Kant declared, if this right of negative resistance is never exer- 
cised, that is a sure sign that ‘‘the People are corrupted, the Rep- 
resentatives venal, the Supreme Head despotic, and the Ministers 
betrayers of the People.’’ Even though Kant shrank from active 
public criticism of the ‘‘legitimacy’’ of the Supreme Power, he 
clearly had no doubts about the propriety of effective public criti- 
cism of its policies. 


In On Inberty John Stuart Mill declared himself with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm in favor of absolute liberty of thought and dis- 
eussion—a declaration which surely reflected something less than 
a clear application of the utilitarian principle. He also suggested 
the proper qualification to such an absolute—that is, the capacity 
of people to learn by such liberty. These elements, which in Mill 
are phrased in some confusion in terms of utility, are explicitly 
and consistently formulated in the Kantian theory. That theory, 
we repeat, is concerned with a priort principles, not with a com- 
plete system of political precepts. Complete instruction to poli- 
ticians requires, as Kant was at pains to urge in Eternal Peace, 
responsible attention not only to principles but also to ‘‘the facts’’; 
the crux of the matter is to accord principles priority. The appro- 
priate theoretic formulation of the liberty of political criticism is 
to be found in its indispensability to self-government on any of 
the particular policy problems a civil society must face. The heart 
of the self-governing society is thus a procedural principle—though, 
as Kant would say, a procedure which can and does become an end 
in itself. 

Still it may be urged that the Kantian position, as here ex- 
pounded, is arbitrarily indifferent to consequences—that it says, 
in effect, ‘‘Fiat libertas, pereat mundus.’’ But the theory is not, 
in essence, indifferent to all consequences. Recurring to the essay 
on Enlightenment, it is clear that Kant did not think of man’s 


12See W. Hastie, tr., Kant’s Philosophy of Law, Edinburgh, 1887, pp. 
180-181, 
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progressive deliverance from ‘‘self-incurred tutelage’’ as divorced 
from the day-by-day entanglements and obstructions that confound 
and divert human reason. Rather he viewed the achievement of 
rationality as something to be won, by continuous exercise and 
diligence. To entrust the privileges of free expression to children, 
or to mob leaders, is foolish and immoral—the consequences of such 
free expression are decisive against the policy. But this is pre. 
cisely because such expression cannot, in any rational sense, he 
free. Qn the other hand, such expression as does respond to ra- 
tional determination is self-reinforcing and does contribute to the 
power of reason in human affairs. 

This essay has attempted to show the merit of the Kantian po. 
litical theory as a basis for the First Amendment. Both theory 
and Amendment are peremptory. It may be that both are wrong, 
precisely because of that peremptory character. But it makes 
sense, I submit, to look for an interpretation of our basic political 
document which hews as closely as possible to its formal language. 
The American Revolution and Constitution, to which Kant was so 
favorably disposed, offered at the height of the Enlightenment con- 
crete evidence of men’s ability to formalize the principles of ra- 
tional freedom which were central to Kant’s ethical thinking. It 
must be borne in mind that the freedom here involved is the freedom 


of expression, in rational fashion, on public matters. That is the 
freedom which the First Amendment declares to be unabridgeable. 
The Amendment, in true Kantian spirit, announces a practical de- 
termination to form a society on moral principles whatever ‘‘ex- 
ternal conditions’’ may be. 


DonaLpD MEIKLEJOHN 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ee, principles may be tested in two ways. The 
first way is to treat the principles themselves, by raising ob- 
jections to them, by suggesting possible alternatives, or by re- 
placing them with principles regarded as more fundamental. The 
second way is to assume (provisionally) that the principles are 
true, and estimate their value in relation to their consequences 
and their adequacy to a presumed subject-matter. 

The practical philosophy of Kant has been subjected to criti- 
cism of the first sort ad nauseam, and I do not propose to add any- 
thing to this compendious literature. Instead, I suggest that we 
all ignore this massive discussion, and forget our own pet object 
tions to categorical imperative or formal ethics, in order that we 
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may engage in an assessment of a different order, according to the 
second mode of testing. This we may do, for present purposes, by 
investigating Kant’s treatment of international relations. 

Let us assume, however much of a strain it may be for some of 
us, that the familiar paraphernalia of Kant’s practical philosophy 
are perfectly true and constitute an adequate treatment of moral 
and political problems. Let us assume further that the principles 
are established and understood, and that the famous objections to 
them have been met. - At least, for my part, I shall make these as- 
sumptions, since I do not want to discuss problems of this order 
in the present paper; and it seems to me quite possible that the 
principles are true, anyhow. 

Our problem, then, becomes one of seeing what Kant has 
thought would follow with respect to international relations if we 
grant his basic practical principles and the analysis associated with 
them. If these philosophic materials are correct, it follows that, 
respecting this familiar area of practical problems, we should find 
within Kant’s philosophy a set of commitments, analyses, and rec- 
ommendations which would have at least a certain plausibility, 
and which should, further, seem in general to be those of a sane 
man, and perhaps even true or proper. Also, these results should 
have some bearing on contemporary problems in the area, and 
should show preference among proposed modes of solving them. 

This is the experiment I propose to conduct. In order to do 
this, I shall simply present a summary of those conclusions con- 
cerning international law which Kant believed to follow from his 
moral principles. The adequacy or idiocy of these conclusions 
could not, of course, lead by logical necessity to affirmation or 
denial of the system of principles on which they are based; but 
their insufficiency might lend credence to its rejection, and their 
virtues might encourage a suspicion of its truth. 


For Kant, the doctrine of the right of nations proper is a con- 
sideration of the public right of states among themselves as moral 
persons. This individuality of each state, which might be re- 
garded as derivation from common ancestors, may be a fiction. It 
has, nonetheless, a meaning in the intelligible realm, and conse- 
quently a legal meaning—indeed, it is the basis of the notion of 
the moral integrity of each individual state, on which the whole 
law of nations depends. 

After that analogy to individuals in a natural condition which 
results from this notion of a state’s moral integrity, states are 
under a certain obligation to enter into legal-juridical relations 
with each other, and indeed one may force another to do so; yet 
each state has also an inherent integrity which may not be vio- 
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lated without undermining the possibility of fulfillment of this t 
obligation. The particular rights of nations are founded on these t 
two considerations, and consist of (1) the rights of nations in ex. r 
ternal relations to each other in the absence of legal interrelations, p 
(2) the rights of nations in a state of war, and (3) the rights of ¢ 
nations as joined under a juridical relationship. t 

Under the first of these headings, in the absence of an inter. 
national juridical superior, would follow a right to engage in war 
as a result of an act or threat of injury. In a sense, under this 
natural condition, any nation is an enemy and injustice must refer 
merely to deeds which, as a universal rule, would prevent peace 
among nations. The right to wage war is founded on the obliga. 
tion to seek a legal basis for peace. 

Under the second heading, rights in a condition of war are 
based on the necessity of regarding the enemy’s integrity and 
avoiding means detrimental to future peace, both of which are 
conditions of any subsequent entrance into peaceful relations, 
Thus a war cannot rightfully be regarded as punishment or right- 
fully seek restitution, there being no international superior as 
judge; nor can a state rightfully seek what we call today uncon- 
ditional surrender, this being a denial of the moral capacity of the 
opposed state; nor can a belligerent rightfully use modes of hostil- 
ity which subvert the fitness of nation or subjects for a subsequent 
condition of peace. 

Under the third heading, when peaceful conditions are achieved, 
the very idea of peace involves a general amnesty, an absence of 
secret reservations, and the obligation to secure such alliances and 
federations as will guarantee peace under juridical arrangements. 
As in the case of individual persons, it is a duty to pass out of 
the merely natural condition, in which possessive rights (lacking 
enforcement) are provisional, and to seek to make them per- 
emptory under enforceable legal rule. Peace in this form may 
indeed be impracticable over extended territory; but approxima- 
tion to it is not only possible, but a duty. A congress of states s0 
formed must be open to all in a neighborhood, which I would sup- 
pose means, today, the whole world; and a congress of states must 
be voluntary and dissoluble, in view of the latent integrity of 
member states. 

This is all that may be included, strictly speaking, in the doc 
trine of the law of nations. But it should be noted that the com- 
mitments that have been presented derive from two guiding prit- 
ciples: one, the obligation to respect the integrity of individual 
nations which are given as materials, and the other, the obligation 
to approach (so far as possible) to formation of juridical rela- 
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tions among nations. This derivation is a reflection of the fact 
that law of nations is one of three fields appearing under public 
law, and is bounded on one side by constitutional law, or the rights 
proper to internal arrangements within states, and on the other by 
cosmopolitan law, or the rights proper to a complete sharing of 
the territory of the earth. . 

The distinctions between these three subject matters are care- 
fully preserved, with significant limits, consequently, on the scope 
of the rights which may fall under international law. On the one 
hand, although each nation may go to war to correct or prevent 
injuries by other nations, and so may compel others to enter into 
a legal condition, yet the internal affairs of each nation remain its 
own business, and another has no right to interfere with its con- 
stitution or administration—much as in individaul affairs one per- 
son may compel another to act in conformity to moral laws, .but 
can not make him do so from a truly moral spring or be pure in 
heart. And on the other hand, although nations are obliged to 
seek juridical relations, and right in a full sense would be obtained 
when such a condition were world-wide, yet the law of nations 
specifies the conditions of relations short of this ideal. Thus, 
right action may take place without postulating—Hegelian-wise— 
the actuality of the ultimate moral unity, or awaiting its fulfill- 
ment—much as in individual affairs one may have imperatives 
for actions respecting others without presuming or awaiting the 
actuality of a completely moral kingdom of men. 

But in spite of these isolating distinctions, there is an aspect 
of both constitutional and cosmopolitan law relevant to interna- 
tional relations. In the interests of the preservation of peace, on 
the one hand, it is necessary (though one nation can not so force 
another) that all nations be republican in form, that is that they 
be representative governments founded on freedom, common legis- 
lation, and equality; since in republics a decision to go to war is 
made by those who must bear its ills. And on the other hand, in 
view of the limited extent of the earth’s territory, there is an ob- 
ligation not to treat strangers as enemies, and it may be hoped 
that all international relations will at last be brought under the 
control of law, through realization of a cosmopolitan constitution. 
Each of these considerations, however, rather than bearing a de- 
terminant set of rights, raises regulative requirements for inter- 
national relations as viewed under the aspect of the ideal of per- 
petual peace—regulative requirements which are raised as ideals 
Whose actualization might be impracticable, or even (if premature) 
dangerous, but whose approximation, nonetheless, is a duty, and 
Whose realization must be hoped for. 
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Together, the three fields we have discussed, law of nations, 
constitutional law, and cosmopolitan law, make up the field of 
public law; and the basis for distinguishing public law from pri- 
vate law becomes in turn the source of further principles applic. 
able to international law. The doctrine of public law does not, 
strictly speaking, have any duties of its own, but rather derives 
its basic duties from private law, and supplements these by sup- 
plying the institutional conditions which are necessary to attain. 
ment of the ends of private law. The rights of public law are thus 
in a sense formal, and provide for the coexistence of material rights 
determined elsewhere—the individual rights, namely, which make 
possible juridical possession of external objects, of performance by 
another, or of a status in relation to another. These private rights 
are insecure in a natural condition, and the civil constitution con. 
stitutes their protector (but not their creator). And, as we have 
seen, adequate securing of the civil constitution itself depends in 
turn on juridical relations among states. 

These two together, public law and private law—or the Doc. 
trine of Right—are in turn distinguished from a Doctrine of Vir. 
tue, which has to do with the internal moral principle of action. 
A legal doctrine can concern itself only with overt action which 
may be compelled to accord with the law, since it is impossible to 
compel that action be from respect for the law or from an internal 
moral principle. There thus remain, for a different treatment, 
considerations arising from duty as itself a motive, and from moral 
principles of personal virtue, both of which are independent of 
legal action. 

From each of the last two distinctions made (between public 
and private law and between right and virtue), there would fol- 
low further limits on the proper purview of strict international 
law—limits which parallel those on the effectiveness of a civil con- 
stitution, or any other political arrangement. From the distinc 
tion between public right and private right, it would follow that 
political arrangements are not themselves a source or creator of 
right or value, but rather serve to implement these; and hence in- 
ternational law serves rather to protect the nations as possessors 
of rights than to institute some ‘‘higher’’ right; and it is appro 
priate that the obligations of international law should be formal 
in character, in relation to a prior material content. Likewise, 
from the distinction between right and virtue, or politics and 
morality, it would follow that political arrangements can not in 
themselves make men virtuous, though they may supply the cor 
ditions under which virtue becomes possible or more likely; and 
hence international law can neither seek nor achieve a role as 4 
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compendium of morality, nor should it rightly interfere in the 
moral affairs of individual persons. 

Nonetheless, though each of these isolations places limits on the 
specific determinations possible for international law, there remains 
a sense in which international law serves both private right and 
individual virtue, in the one case by making possession possible in 
fact, and in the other by providing conditions conducive to gen- 
eral virtue. These two considerations indicate an aspect beyond 
strict international law, and bring us again to a mode in which in- 
ternational relations may be viewed under the ideal of perpetual 
peace, in terms of the viewpoint it imposes on the moral trends of 
history, the less strict rules it counsels, and the obligation to its 
approximation. 

One last distinction serves to locate the proper scope of a doc- 
trine of international law in Kant’s philosophy and supply it with 
afinal principle. That distinction is the separation between prac- 
tical and theoretical philosophy. The Doctrine of Right and the 
Doctrine of Virtue (together making up the Metaphysics of Ethics) 
may be distinguished from the Metaphysics of Nature by their con- 
cern with determination of the object as the object of freedom (or 
what ought to be the case) under the imperative of pure practical 
reason, and by their endeavor to realize—make real—that object. 
Practical philosophy, consequently, is not limited to, or even im- 
mediately concerned with, discovery of what happens to be true 
or actual. It seeks rather a purely moral determination of what 
ought to be the case: in the Doctrine of Virtue, by testing the 
subjective maxim of action according to its capacity to be univer- 
salized without self-contradiction; and in the Doctrine of Right, 
by testing the capacity of the external action to accord with the 
freedom of all under universal law. A doctrine of international 
law, consequently, is not concerned with finding out what is or has 
been the case, nor with considerations of expediency, and its ob- 
ligations will not be modified by a factual investigation into, for 
example, psychological or economic facts. It sets forth, rather, 
those obligations which are the conditions of the achievement of 
peace among nations, and of the securing of the moral fruits of 
peace for individuals. | 

Nonetheless, though this is all that a determinant doctrine can 
provide, there would arise a certain antinomy of reason, if it were 
not at least possible that the obligations of international law can 
be fulfilled. When it is shown, consequently, that the limits of 
theoretical knowledge are such that it can not disprove the impos- 
sibility of fulfillment, there results a further obligation to regard 
the world, and relations among nations, according to the require- 
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ments of right. It is in this sense, as we have noted twice before, 
that the ideal of perpetual peace emerges as a goal which, how. 
ever impracticable it may seem, must be approximated. This 
ideal does not supply us with any new obligations, or with a cop. 
stitutive doctrine. It gives us, rather, a new viewpoint, guided by 
the imperative of practical reason, according to which the progress 
of civilization may be regarded as approaching this ideal; partic. 
ular events may be measured under it; and broad rules for its 
approximation may be sketched. It is that viewpoint, therefore, 
which gives us a kind of judgment which is guided by morality, 
but judges with respect to actuality. In this sense practical and 
theoretical concerns are joined. 


Our investigation of Kant’s views on international relations 
has shifted back and forth between two different modes of treat. 
ment. According to one of these, operating through careful an- 
alytic distinctions, it was possible to provide a number of specific 
obligations appropriate to a moral view of international relations, 
as well as various careful limitations on the application and im- 
port of these obligations. According to the other mode of treat- 
ment operating through interrelations of varying contexts, we have 
been able to present a series of idealized projections indicating the 
pattern of actuality resultant on moral determination. These dif- 
fering modes of treatment are, respectively, the systematic contexts 
used by Kant to treat international relations in the Metaphysics of 
Ethics, and in the essay on Perpetual Peace ; and these two contexts 
may be distinguished from each other according to the kind of 
judgment in which they issue, since a metaphysics of ethics sup- 
plies the principles for determinant judgments resultant on the 
exact use of given moral concepts and an investigation of the po- 
litical ideal of Perpetual Peace supplies guidance for reflective 
judgments resultant on application of moral considerations to ac 
tual affairs where specific concepts are not otherwise given. 

If we have been correct in this seemingly paradoxical set of 
alternations, between analytic investigation of formal conditions 
and synthetic investigation of applied purposes; and if they are 
systematically reconcilable as we have suggested; then we may 
cite one last virtue of Kant’s treatment of international relations, 
since it is by this alternation that he solves the thorny problem of 
the relation between ideals and realities. It is possible, on the one 
hand, to supply determinations of right which are autonomots, 
though limited in scope, and which are of categorical application 
to reality; it is also possible, on the other hand, to utilize the in- 
clusive requirements of right, in a broad fashion, and in the ab- 
sence of factual determination, as a viewpoint from which to view 
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the world as constructed according to moral principles, and to dis- 
cover the means to be used under circumstances permitting less 
strictness. Or, to put the matter in terms of international rela- 
tions, it is possible to specify as necessary certain limited require- 
ments which constitute the conditions of any rightful relations 
among nations; and it is equally possible, by projecting these for- 
mal conditions to an idealized perfection, to view their ultimate 


achievement as a possible reality and to implement an approxima- 
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KANT AS CASUIST 


N this paper I shall mean by casuistry that species of deductive 

argument having as conclusion the assertion that a particular 
person is morally obliged to perform a certain act, and having as 
premises (a) statements of fact about the person and the act and 
(b) a philosophical theory of moral obligation, or at least one or 
more general statements deduced from such a theory. 

This definition accords with one dictionary sense of the word 
casuistry. But the other sense, which is the one meant by the word 
in the English language in all its occurrences except rare technical 
usages, is highly pejorative: casuistry is synonymous with sophis- 
try and quibbling. This is odd to the point of singularity, for en- 
gineering, art criticism, medicine, bookkeeping, and the like, which 
are the analogues of casuistry, are honorific. We are told that the 
word acquired this sense on account of outrage at the alleged dis- 
ingenuousness of the Jesuit casuists; but this cannot be the whole 
story, for in English-speaking countries at least the activity is 
held in as much disesteem as the word. The plain man is impa- 
tient of all attempts to exhibit obligations as following from the- 
ories. One is supposed to know what one’s duties are; if there is 
any doubt, it is taken for granted that the doubt arises from in- 
sufficient factual information. Hence plain ethical argumentation 
is carried on wholly in factual terms, and any introduction of 
moral theory—with the one significant exception of what is im- 
plicit in the rhetorical question ‘‘What if everybody did that?’ 
—is considered redundant at best. 

It is not improbable that Kant’s reputation as a moralist has 
suffered among his English critics from this circumstance. For 
the Kant who in the first Critique scorned examples as ‘‘go-carts 
of philosophy’? was by no means so niggardly with illustrations 
When he wrote on moral philosophy. The result has been that a 
moral theory which is very much @ l’anglais has been generally 
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rejected because of dissatisfaction with what Kant asserted to be 
its casuistical consequences. 

Serious criticism of the Kantian ethics on the basis of this dig 
satisfaction is of two sorts: first, that the supposed casuistical cop. 
sequences do not really follow from the theory; second, that the 
consequences really follow and, since these consequences are to the 
effect that certain kinds of acts are obligatory which in reality are 
not obligatory, the theory has thereby been reduced to absurdity 
by its author. Let us consider the second kind of criticism firs, 

The criticism rests on two assumptions regarding the relation 
of ethical theories to practical consequences: (1) That ethical the. 
ories, like scientific theories in general, do have observable conse. 
quences which verify or falsify the theories—the consequences, in 
the case of theories of obligation, being claims that certain partic. 
ular acts are obligatory; (2) That ethical theories, again like sci. 
entific theories, are meaningful only if their consequences are 
knowable independently of the theories. For example, a theory in 
psychiatry that a certain treatment will cure a certain psychosis 
would not be acceptable if the theory implicitly defined ‘‘cure” in 
such a way that only one holding the theory could know that a cure 
had been effected. Similarly, a theory of obligation according to 
which some action could not be recognized as obligatory except in 
terms of the theory, would be under suspicion. 

The only question that can be raised about the first assumption 
concerns the sense in which the consequences of an ethical theory 
can be said to verify it; and this question is best discussed in con- 
nection with the second assumption. 

The second assumption, which at first glance seems obvious and 
innocent to the point of triviality, is actually crucial to almost [| ! 
every ethical theory. If a theory of obligation is meaningful only | | 
if there are means, independent of the theory, for deciding whether } | 
certain acts are obligatory or not, then the means in question must | 
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either be based on some other theory, or on none. If the means 
depend on another theory, then the same point can be raised with 
respect to that theory; and, in the end, there must be a method 
for recognizing the property of moral obligation independently of 
any theory, i.e., in the last analysis the only tenable ‘‘theory”’ of 
moral obligation is Intuitionism, viz., the denial of the possibility 
of any ethical theory amounting to more than a cataloguing of in- 
tuitions. Furthermore, if two persons in possession of the same 
facts honestly intuit differently, there can be no possible means 
of deciding who is right, so Relativism also follows. Hence, to re 
turn to Kant, his theory must be false, because Relativism (alias 
Emotivism) is true. This is the most concise proof of Intuition 
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in-Relativism-Emotivism that I know of; I venture to say also 
that it is very plausible. I believe, however, that it is fallacious, 
and that its fallacy can be exposed by Kantian methods. 

It is not amiss to note, as Plato did in the Theaetetus, that 
theories of this sort refute themselves, for most people intuit that 
they are false. In modern times, no one has stated the case for 
Intuitionism more clearly than H. A. Prichard. ‘‘If we do doubt 
whether there is really an obligation to originate A in a situation 
B,” he wrote at the end of his paper ‘‘Does Moral Philosophy 
Rest on a Mistake?,’’? ‘‘the remedy lies not in any process of 
general thinking, but in getting face to face with a particular in- 
stance of the situation B, and then directly appreciating the obli- 
gation to originate A in that situation.’’ But common experience 
plainly teaches us that in general the very least reliable way of 
determining whether an obligation exists, in any situation that is 
at all complicated, is to consult our own moral intuitions when we 
are actually in that situation ; for even moral philosophers by pro- 
fession sometimes have their judgment overthrown by bias when 
they are intimately involved in a moral predicament. 

So much for the argument ad hominem. The real strength of 
Intuitionism lies in the undeniable fact—pointed out by Plato’s 
Protagoras—that in the great majority of cases that we encounter 
we do not find it difficult to intuit moral obligations; moreover, so- 
ciety expects us, and rightly so, to have the proper intuitions. So- 
ciety does not expect us, however, to be moral philosophers. Hence 
the conclusion that moral judgment is independent of theory, i.e., 
that casuistry is useless, or even impossible. 

This conclusion, of course, does not follow. Granted, as we 
must grant, that in very many cases ‘‘the sense of obligation to 
do... an action of a particular kind is absolutely underivative 
or immediate,’’? we are by no means compelled to conclude that 
there are no cases at all of moral puzzlement in which a ‘‘process 
of general thinking’’ may be essential for the solution of our dif- 
ficulties. No more must we conclude that there cannot be a gen- 
eral theory from which even those obligations which we sense un- 
derivatively or immediately can be shown to follow as deductive 
consequences. 

This is clear from the parallel case of mathematics. In ele- 
mentary arithmetic and geometry we can sense intuitively the 
correctness of the theorems; and if we were not able to do this, 
we should never have been in a position to develop any systematic 
mathematical theories. Nevertheless, the theories, validated in the 


1 Mind, n. s., Vol. 21 (1912), pp. 21-37. 
?Prichard, op. cit., p. 27. 
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first instance by their agreement with our numerical and spatial 
intuitions, go far beyond those intuitions, and in many cases can 
even serve to correct erroneous ‘‘intuitions.’’ For example, it jg 
not intuitive that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable 
with the side; if anything in the situation is ‘‘self-evident,” it 
would seem to be the proposition that all quantities are commen. 
surable. All the same, the Pythagoreans were consistent enough 
to admit incommensurability when it was proved, declining to take 
the easy common-sensical way out, of rejecting the theory when 
its consequences shocked not only their intuitions but their most 
cherished metaphysical preconceptions.® 

A further consequence for ethics of the mathematical analogy 
is that only an a priors ethical theory can meet the intuitionist’s 
objection that moral obligation must be knowable independently 
of theory. Any @ posterior: theory, to the effect that all actions 
having the property of being morally obligatory also (as a matter 
of fact) have some other property, must fail whenever it is shown 
that some act has, in fact, the one property and not the other. 
But a theory according to which obligation entails the existence of 
another property is safe against the intuitionist’s objection as long 
as the theory does not conflict with really self-evident moral in- 
tuitions; and the number of really self-evident moral intuitions is 
perhaps smaller than it is sometimes thought to be. 

These considerations are sufficient to show that a moral theory 
of the Kantian type is capable of meeting the intuitionist’s objec- 
tion.* We must next determine whether even so Kant has not re- 
duced his theory to absurdity by his casuistical examples. 

We shall consider only the two most crucial examples: (1) the 
wrongness of suicide (Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals, 
Second Section), and (2) the wrongness of lying to save an inno- 
cent man from death (‘‘On a Supposed Right to Lie from Ben- 
evolent Motives’’). 

(1) It has often been pointed out that there can be neither a 
logical nor a ‘‘volitional’’ inconsistency in a man, contemplating 
suicide, willing also that all men, in like circumstances, should put 
an end to their lives. Moreover, it has been remarked that there 
is a scarcely covert appeal to consequences in the words: ‘‘One 
immediately sees a contradiction in a system of nature, whose law 
would be to destroy life by the feeling whose special office is to 
impel the improvement of life. In this case it would not exist as 


8 Bishop Berkeley was apparently the first philosopher to plump for com- 
mon sense in this field; cf. Philosophical Commentaries, B 264. 

4They also show how preposterous is the usual classification of Kant 
an ethical intuitionist. 
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nature.’ Granted that such a system could not exist as a ‘‘sys- 
tem of nature,’’ one still needs the premise that existence is better 
than non-existence, which is presumably what the would-be suicide 
denies. 

I regard these objections as well taken. Do they then dis- 
prove the Kantian theory? Not if we are prepared to admit that 
there is no general moral obligation to refrain from suicide. And 
Ido not see why we should not admit this. Whether there is or 
is not such an obligation, there is no immediate intuition that sui- 
cide is always wrong. Kant, in effect, has made things worse for 
himself by attempting, as so many moralists do, to show that his 
theory has as consequences the whole system of received mores. 
But this should not be the function of a rational moral theory; on 
the contrary, its most important function should be the discrimi- 
nation of valid moral insights from mere taboos. 

(2) There have been philosophers—Plato is the most notable 
example—who lived too long. It is regrettable that the repellent 
fanaticism and casuistry-in-the-bad-sense of the essay ‘‘On a Sup- 
posed Right to Lie from Benevolent Motives’’ forces us to place 
Kant in this category. Surely no one will undertake to defend 
Kant’s conclusion. Hence if that conclusion really follows from 
his theory, then that theory is convicted of absurdity or worse; for 
there cannot be any more clear-cut case of an incorrigible ethical 
intuition than that it is wrong to contribute, by whatever avoid- 
able means, to the murder of an innocent man. 

Fortunately, however, it is equally clear that Kant’s conclu- 
sion not only does not follow from his theory, but is in direct op- 
position to it. The case presented is one of conflict of duties. 
This is a problem that Kant nowhere adequately discussed, but it 
can be rather easily resolved in Kantian terms. There is a duty 
to tell the truth, and there is a duty to preserve the lives of the 
imocent. Which takes precedence? What would happen if it 
were @ universal law of nature that every case of truth-telling re- 
sulted in someone’s undeserved death? If everyone told the truth 
only once, the human race would be annihilated, and truth-telling 
with it. This would be as self-defeating as universal lying, to say 
the least. The only thing that can be said in Kant’s defense is 
that the duty to tell the truth is subject to fewer qualifications 
than the casuistry of his day and ours would indicate, and Kant’s 
reaction, though excessive, was in the right direction. 

Thus, while Kant’s own essays in casuistry were sometimes dis- 
astrous, it does not follow that his theory was at fault; nor does it 
follow that his theory does not afford a sound basis for the re- 
habilitation of rational casuistry—a discipline that could conceiv- 
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ably have some good effects in this wicked, because irrational age, 
—Provided, of course, that it be suitably re-named. 


W. I. Matson 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A collection of essays commemorating the late William Pep. 
perell Montague has been published by the trustees of Barnard 
College for Professor Montague’s students and friends. The 47. 
page memorial booklet, with a foreword by President Millicent (. 
McIntosh of Barnard, contains essays by colleagues, students, and 
friends of Professor Montague, reprinted from the issue of this 
JouRNAL for October 14, 1954, a photographie portrait of Professor 
Montague, and a group picture of the six New Realists. 





Graduate fellowships with stipend from $2000 to $4000 will be 
granted for 1955-56 to doctoral candidates in the Program in 
American Studies of the University of Minnesota. Applicants 
must hold a degree or degrees in one of the humanities, in one of 


the social sciences, or in American civilization. Applications close 
March 1, 1955. 





The University of Ceylon, Peradeniya, offers two fellowships 
to American graduate students for the 1955-56 academic year. 
Awards cover room, board, and tuition. Grantees should have 
funds to pay for their own travel and incidental expenses. Appli- 
eants should write to the United States Student Department of 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Closing date for application is January 15, 1955. 

Opportunity is offered to study a variety of subjects: sociology; 
the economics, geography, and history of Ceylon; Pali; Buddhist 
doctrines, history, art, and architecture; Indian philosophy and 
history ; and Indo-Aryan linguistics. All lectures, except a few in 
oriental languages, are given in English. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


It has been found necessary to devote a fourth issue of the 
JOURNAL, that of December 23, to the papers to be read at the 
meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Di 
vision. Those who have ordered sets of the papers may obtain this 
fourth issue without further charge at the meeting. Purchasers 
who do not attend the meeting will receive the issue by mail after 
the meeting. 
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